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TABLETS 
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Dr.  CHARCOT'S  TONIC  TABLETS 
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OF 
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HEBER  J.  GRflflT  &  GO., 


Genefal  Agents. 


Cure  or  Endure 

Suffer  or  fight,  which  do  you  prefer  In 
the  case  of  bodily  paiu? 

You've  got  to  do  either,  for  pain  is  sure 
to  come.  It  comes  to  all.  It  may  be  a  cut, 
a  burn,  a  sore,  an  inflammation,  or  it  may 
be  the  warning  or  symptom  of  some  or- 
ganic disease;  one  way  or  the  other  you'U 
have  your  share  of  it  before  long. 

Are  you  ready?  Whoever  wants  to  fight 
pain  and  conquer  it  should  call  at  theii 
druggists  and  lay  in  a  supply  of 

DR.  J.  H.  MCLEAN'S 
VOLCANIC  OIL  LINIMENT 

This  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to  have  "on 
the  shelf"  for  the  hour  of  pain.  It  cures  it  in- 
stantly in  all  the  forms  mentio-  ed.  It  heals 
sores,  cuts  and  burns  as  if  by  magic.  It  banishes 
Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  I^umbago  and  Sciatica. 
It  is  a  perfect  and  speedy  remedy  for  Skin  Dis- 
eases, Wounds,  Eruptions  and  Irritations.  It 
will  relieve  domestic  animals  no  less  than  "man, 
the  master." 

35c.,  50c.  and  $1  a  bottle.    Millions  use  it. 

MONARCH    fiRlBBERS 

Are  the  Simplest  and  Strongest  in 
the  world.  Prepared  with  grooved 
drums  to  save  the  cable  from  wear 
and  are  guaranteed  to  stand  the 
strain  of  75  tons.  Our  HUSTLER, 
two-horse,  geared,  feed  gander, 
is  guaranteed  to  grind  20  bushel 
per  hour. 

For  Jlluttrated  cataloguo  and  discount,  address 
MONARCH  GRUBBER  MFG.  CO.         -        -        Lone  Tree,  Iowa. 
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The  whole  Ready-to- Wear  Department  now  blooms  with  Spring  com- 
pleteness. Whatever  you  want  in  Dress  or  Jacket  your  demand  is  met  with 
a  ready  "Here!"  All  tastes  and  all  purses  are  considered,  and  taste  and 
purse  together  are  content  with  what  we  show. 

HERE  ARE  TWO  SUITS, 

Late  Spring  Styles,  that  illustrate  what  a  little  money  will  do: 

Made  of  dark-brown  serge,  Reefer  or  tight-fitting  waist  (comes  in  both 
styles)  lined  with  mercerized  silk;  skirt  percaline  lined,  well  tailored 
throughout.    Price  $5.75. 

Others  made  in  fancy  gray  or  brown  checked  suitings.  Reefer  Style  only. 
Jacket  lined  with  satin  rhadame,  splendidly  tailored.     Price  $7.50. 
Cots  of  mailing  50c  to  75c  extra. 
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THE  UNSEALED  TOMB  OF  HANOVER. 


In  the  city  of 
there  is  a 
graveyard  of 
considerable 
age  and  no 
less  fame. 
This  partic- 
ular ceme- 
tery, which 
is  no  longer 
used  as  a 
b  u  r  y  i  n  g- 
ground,  but, 
as  is  custom- 
ary in  Ger- 
many when 
there  is  room 
for  no  more 
corpses,  has 
been  turned 
into  a  public 
park,  pos- 
sesses a  pe- 
culiar inter- 
est to  tourist 
and  native 
alike,  and 
that  solely 
on  account  ol 
the  very  re- 
markable cir- 
cumstances 
surround.ing 


Hanover,    Germany, 


THE    BURST    TOMB. 


the  grave  of  an  old  dame,  who  died  many 
years  ago,  and  whose  last  will  and  testa- 
ment contained  a  very  singular  injunc- 
tion to  those 
whom  she  left 
behind.  Some 
time  before 
her  death,  she 
had  bought, 
for  "time  and 
eternity,"  a 
burying-spot, 
where  she  de- 
sired her  re- 
mains to  be 
deposited. 

To  explain: 
it  is  custom- 
ary there 
for  people  to 
rent  a  piece 
of  ground  for 
this  purpose, 
during  a  cer- 
tain length  of 
time,  gener- 
ally from  ten 
to  twenty 
years,  after 
which  it  re- 
verts to  the 
city,  and  be- 
comes pub- 
lic property 
again,     when 
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THE  JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 


the  administration  can  re-rent  it,    or   put 
it    to  any    use  which  may  be  deemed  fit. 

This  lady,  however,  bought  outright 
the  piece  of  ground  where  she  was  to 
be  buried.  She  was  a  chronic  disbe- 
liever in  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  she  desired  that  her  remains  should 
have  a  permanent  resting-place  in  the 
grave.  To  insure  the  non-disturbance 
of  her  earthly  tabernacle,  either  by 
man  or  the  agencies  of  nature,  and  to 
render  it  impossible,  as  she  thought,  for 
her  to  respond  to  the  angel's  trump  if 
ever  it  should  sound,  she  ordered  that 
her  tomb  be  sealed  in  such  a  manner 
that  she  could  never  be  disturbed.  In 
accordance  with  her  instructions,  an 
immense  stone,  weighing  over  two  tons, 
closed  the  opening  to  the  crypt  where 
her  remains  were  deposited,  and  this 
was  securely  held  in  place  by  massive 
strips  of  iron. 

But  within  a  very  short  time  after  the 
grave  was  completed,  a  seed  from  one  of 
the  overhanging  trees  found  lodgment 
in  a  crevice  at  the  side  of  the  stone  and 
immediately  took  root.  It  grew  from 
year  to  year,  and  gradually  developed 
into  a  mighty  tree.  As  it  did  so  the 
bands  of  iron  were  burst  asunder,  and 
the  stone  itself  was  lifted  out  of  place. 
The  grave  was  thus  unsealed.  As  can 
be  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
the  tree  in  its  growth  has  partially  en- 
veloped the  stone,  and  as  the  tree  con- 
tinues to  grow,  the  stone  is  lifted  more 
and  more  out  of  place. 

This  is  a  very  striking  evidence  of  the 
futility  of  man's  opposition  to  the 
agencies  which  God  has  established  in 
the  earth,  and  to  the  decrees  which  He 
has  sent  forth. 

By  many  of  the  people  of  Hanover 
this  most  unusual  occurrence,  predicated 
as  they  think  it  was  on  the  action 
of  this  woman,  has  come  now   tradition- 


ally to  be  regarded  as  a  standing  rebuke 
to  all  scoffers  and  those  who  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment 
of  God's  will. 

B.    7.    C. 


WAYWARD  TOM. 


A  Change   of  Heart   That  Came    Late,    but 
Still  in  Time  to  Save. 

Tom  Foster  was  a  Utah  boy;  a  rough, 
reckless,  though  good  natured  lad  of 
twenty  years,  who  had  been  roughing  it 
among  sheep-herders  for  five  or  six  years, 
much  against  the  earnest  admonitions 
of  his  good  father  and  mother  who  had 
labored  with  him  in  vain  since  his  ear- 
liest childhood  to  instill  in  him  a  love 
for  the  Gospel  and  steady  habits.  But 
Tom's  reckless  disposition  defied  all  at- 
tempts at  training,  and  delighted  in 
nothing  more  than  mischief. 

He  would  work  steadily  for  months  at 
the  sheep-herding  till  he  had  earned 
quite  a  snug  sum,  then  he  would  take  a 
lay-off,  as  he  called  it,  come  to  town  and 
spend  every  cent  of  it  wastefully  and  in 
frivolity,  and  when  there  was  not  another 
cent  left  he  would  complacently  begin 
just  where  he  left  off  and  go  back  to  earn 
some  more. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Tom  had 
many  friends  when  he  came  to  town, 
every  one  of  whom  would  declare  that  he 
was  the  "best  fellow  going;"  come  rain 
or  shine,  so  long  as  he  had  a  penny  he 
divided  liberally  with  his  chums. 

'See  here.  Tommy,"  said  his  father  to 
him,  at  one  time,  "you  have  lots  of  time 
tor  reading  out  there,  I  know;  now  take 
this  with  you  and  study  it  well,  I  know 
it  will  interest  you,  it's  the  Book  of 
Mornlon. " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Tom  very  respectfully. 
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and  he  buried  it  down  at  the  bottom  dl 
his  valise  with  the  intention  of  reading 
some  of  it  to  please  the  "old  man,"  as 
I'm  sorry  to  say  he  mentally  called  his 
father. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  however,  that  so 
long  as  Tom  had  "Diamond  Dick"  and 
"The  Steeple  Climber,"  he  had  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  read  the  Book 
of  Mormon:  and  when  his  father  half  a 
year  later  asked  him  if  he  had  finished 
it,  Tom  reluctantly  said,   "not  quite." 

"How  much  have  you  read?"  con- 
tinued his  father;  and  Tom,  loath  to  lie, 
for  truthfulness  was  one  of  his  redeeming 
features,  answered,    "the  first  page." 

His  father  sighed  and  shook  his  head, 
and  his  mother  prayed  more  earnestly 
than  ever  that  God  would  turn  the  heart 
of  her  wayward  boy,  that  was  so 
precious  to  her  loving  heart. 

"Dearest  Tom,"  she  pleaded,  the  last 
time  he  went  out,  "won't  you  try  and  be 
better?" 

"Yes,  mother,  I  will,  but  I  ain't  as 
bad  as  you  think;  and  now,  mother, 
won't  you  please  lend  me  that  five  dol- 
lars 1  gave  you  when  I  came  home?  At 
the  end  of  next  month  I'll  send  it  back 
and   a  little  more. " 

"What  do  you  want  with  it?" 

"Why,  the  Bishop  tackled  me  last 
night  about  that  donation  for  the  meet- 
ing-house, and  I  promised  I'd  pay  it 
today. " 

His  mother  willingly  handed  him  the 
money.  She  was  more  than  anxious  he 
should  have  his  name  on  the  donation 
list. 

So  Tom  went  to  the  Bishop's  house, 
fully  persuaded  that  he  was  not  nearly 
so  bad  as  people  considered  him. 

But  the  Bishop  happened  to  be  out 
and  Tom  said  he  would  call  again.  He 
wanted  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
Bishop's    pleased    face  when  he  should 


hand  him  the  money.  So  he  sauntered 
up  town  and  stopped  outside  the  post 
office,  where  a  crowd  of  congenial  souls 
had  gathered  to  discuss  politics  and  the 
probable  outcome  of  the  Cuban  war. 

Finally  they  began  to  talk  about  per- 
sonal strength  and  Tom  boasted  that  he 
could  "lick"  any  two  of  them  that  had  a 
mind  to  try  him. 

Some  laughed  and  protested,  others 
looked  savage  but  kept  silent,  while  Tom, 
warm  and  red  in  the  face,  kept  up  his 
boast.  Just  then  the  Bishop  whom  Tom 
had  been  to  see,  passed  and  looked  sig- 
nificantly at  our  "hero."  Tom  was  too 
excited  to  remember  that  he  wanted  to 
see  the  worthy  old  man,  and  presently 
two  of  his  friends  got  him  out  of  the 
crowd  with  an  invitation  to  go  and  have 
a  last  game  before  he  went  out.  And 
Tom  went  and  came  home  minus  the  five 
dollars. 

He  said  nothing  to  his  mother,  but 
next  morning  as  he  went  up  town  again 
to  meet  the  man  with  whom  he  was  go- 
ing out,  whom  should  he  meet  but  the 
spry  old  Bishop,  who  was  an  early  riser! 

"Ah,  good  morning.  Tommy  boy.  My 
daughter  told  me  you  had  been  to  pay 
that  donation  yesterday.  I  like  that. 
Come  in  now  and  we  can  finish  thcit  bit 
of  business  in  a  jiffy.  I  see  you're  off 
to  the  herd. " 

Tom  would  gladly  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  earth  or  anything,  rather 
than  have  fallen  into  the  Bishop's  hands 
just  then.  He  blushed,  looked  at  his 
boots  and  felt  very  uncomfortable. 

"Well,  Bishop,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
haven't  got  it  now,  I — " 

"You  left  it  at  home,  I  presume;  that's 
all  light,  I  can  call  for  it,"  suggested  the 
indefatigable  father  of  the  ward,  who 
was  pretty  certain  how  matters  stood 
and  who  was  anxious  to  teach  Tom  a 
lesson,  if  possible. 
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"  No,  no  !  "  said  the  young  man 
thoroughly  frightened;  "  don't  tell 
mother:  I  borrowed  the  money  of  her; 
but  yesterday  as  I  left  your  house  I  met 
a  friend — " 

"Who  was  in  need,  and  you  lent  it  to 
him?" 

"No;  not  exactly;'  admitted  Tom; 
"we — a — had  a  game  of  pool  and  I 
lost  it." 

"Exactly.  A  game  of  fool  I  call  it;" 
said  the  frowning  Bishop.  "Look  here, 
Tom,  I  must  tell  you  a  story."  (The 
Bishop  was  very  fond  of  telling  stories 
and  always  had  one  at  the  end  of  his  ton- 
gue to  suit  any  situation.)  "I  was  re- 
minded of  it  yesterday  when  I  heard  you 
up  there  boasting  of  your  strength. 

"There  was  once  a  certain  man,  who 
was  so  strong  he  went  out  to  fight  the 
Devil  and  when  he  met  the  old  hypocrite, 
that  worthy  asked  him  how  strong  he  was 
anvway.  'Oh,'  said  the  man,  'I'm  not 
afraid  of  any  ten  thousand  of  your  imps.' 
'Then  you  must  be  possessed  of  a  goodly 
lot  of  them,'  said  the  Devil,  'for  I  saw 
you  lay  under  for  them  pretty  badly  the 
other  night  when  you  were  carried  home 
from  the  gambling  den.  No,  no,'  con- 
tinued he,  waving  his  hand,  'so  long  as 
you  can't  whip  my  servants,  don't  you 
go  out  to  fight  their  master.' 

"Now  Tommy,  that's  you.  So  long  as 
you  can't  overcome  yourself,  don't  you 
boast  of  your  strength.  I  consider  you 
a  great'weakling.  And  now,  good  morn- 
ing, my  boy;  mayj'ou  soon  see  the  error 
of  your  way." 

Tom  looked  after  the  Bishop  wiih 
burning  cheeks  and  emotions  I  do  not  like 
to  describe.  He  promised  himself  that 
never  a  nickel  should  he  pay  to  the  meet- 
ing-house nor  any  other  house,  and  a 
great  many  other  things  did  he  say  that 
I  blush  to  repeat.  Nevertheless  he  went 
home  and  told  his  poor  mother  the  whole 


•story  of  his  misuse  of  the  money,  and 
somehow  the  Bishop's  story  would  keep 
coming  up  in  his  mind;  as  a  result  of 
which  he  caught  himself  more  than  once 
in  the  new  and  strange  emotion  of 
shame. 

For  some  cause  the  man  with 
whom  Tom  was  going,  was  detained  in 
town  and  would  not  be  able  to  leave 
until  Monday — this  being  Saturday.  So 
Tom  had  to  spend  another  Sunday  in 
town,  and  as  his  money  was  gone  and 
his  credit  also,  he  sauntered  to  meeting 
Sunday  afternoon  to  kill  time  and  if  pos- 
sible look  up  a  little  fun. 

It  was  Sunday  School  Conference  and 
genial  old  Brother  Goddard  with  others 
were  there.  Tom  got  a  seat  in  among 
some  ladies,  much  to  his  disgust.  A  few 
of  his  boon-companions  sat  over  to  one 
side,  and  though  he  longed  to  be  with 
them  he  had  not  the  courage  to  pass 
those  ladies.  So  there  he  sat,  wedged  in, 
for  the  house  was  full,  and  tried  to  pass 
the  time  by  winking  at  his  comrades  and 
mentally  vowing  not  to  go  to  meeting 
again  in  a  hurry. 

Of  the  speaking  he  heard  very  little. 
Slouching  forward  with  both  elbows  on 
his  knees  he  was  wondering  whether,  he 
couldn't  indulge  in  a  short  nap,  when 
Brother  Goddard  rose  to  address  the  as- 
sembly. That  woke  him  up  and  he 
abandoned  the  thought  of  sleep  for  the 
present,  and  tried  to  listen  to  what  was 
being   said. 

At  the  close  of  his  remarks  Brother 
Goddard  asked  all  to  sing  his  song  with 
him,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
verse  he  invited  all  present  who  were  on 
the  Lord's  side  to  stand  up  and  sing  the 
chorus.  Tom  stared  and  sat  bolt  upright 
in  a  second.  Oh,  the  horror  of  it!  Tom 
looked  round  at  his  companions,  who 
smirked  back  at  him,  but  appeared 
utterly  unconcerned. 
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Well,  Tom  knew  he  couldn't  rise;  but 
then  there  would  be  lots  to  keep  him 
company,  that  was  one  consolation. 

He  looked  around  uneasily,  trying  to 
enumerate  such  as  he  thought  were  likely 
to  keep  their  seats.  There  were  his  com- 
panions and  there  was  the  man  who 
daily  stood  behind  his  counter  and  sold 
liquor  and  took  the  last  penny  of  the 
young  boys'  earnings,  Tom  felt  sure  that 
he  couldn't  be  on  the  Lord's  side.  He 
was  interrupted  in  his  reflections  by  the 
congregation  rising  in  a  body. 

Tom  was  amazed.  They  were  all  on 
the  Lord's  side,  every  one  of  them  — 
the  saloonkeeper  and   all. 

Tom  would  have  whistled  had  he 
dared,  and  he  had  a  mind  to  rise  also; 
but  no! 

Whatever  '  he  was  he  would  not  be  a 
hypocrite;  but  he  sat  suffering  the  pangs 
of  purgatory.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
every  eye  in  the  house  was  on  him  and 
his  face  was  like  a  sheet  of  flaming 
copper. 

He  tried  to  look  indifferent  and  smile 
at  his  companions,  but  it  ended  in  a 
miserable,  foolish  grin,  and  as  the  people 
sang  and  the  chorus  swelled  in  the  beau- 
tiful inspiring  strains,  something  inside 
Tom  swelled  also  and  fluttered  up  in  his 
throat.  It  felt  as  if  he  could  break  oat 
in  a  great  big  sob,  but  he  controlled  the 
emotion;  yet  somehow  his  eyes  grew 
strangely  dim  and  he  sat  in  mortal  fear 
that  there  would  actually  be  tears  in  them  ; 
so  he  whipped  out  his  handkerchief  and 
blew  his  nose  with  great  vehemence. 

His  torture  ended  at  last;  the  meeting 
was  dismissed  and  the  people  filed  out. 
,  Tom  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief  and 
made  another  strong  promise  to  himself 
that  he  would  never  go  near  a  meeting 
again. 

Still,  for  all  that,  that  chorus  and 
those  words  kept  ringing  in  his  ears. 


Of  all  those  people  he  had  been  the 
only  one  that  was  not  on  the  Lord's 
side.  On  whose  side,  was  he  then?  It 
was  rather  an  uncomfortable  thought 
that  he  should  be  on   the  Devil's  side 

Tom  spent  Sunday  night  at  home  for 
the  first  time  in  several  \ears  and  when 
he  returned  to  his  work  next  day  it  was 
in  rather  a  subdued  mood. 

He  stayed  out  all  winter  and  when  he 
came  home  in  the  spring  he  had  a  pocket 
full  of  money  and  he  had  half  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  lay  some  of  it  by 
when  he  should  have  paid  his  debts. 

First  of  all  he  gave  his  mother  ten 
dollars  and  then  he  began  to  consider 
whether  it  wouldn't  be  better  to  pay  his 
allotment  to  the  meeting  house  and  be 
done  with  it.  Acting  on  the  impulse 
he  somewhat  reluctantly  went  to  the 
Bishop's  house,  and  on  finding  him  at 
home  presented  him  the  five  dollars  al- 
lotted him. 

To  sa}'  that  the  Bishop  was  glad  to  see 
Tom  does  but  feebly  express  it,  and  his 
good-natured,  fatherly  advice  and  humor- 
ous sallies  were  taken  with  equally  good 
humor  by  Tom. 

"Well,  Tom,  how  long  are  you  going 
to  remain  at  home  this  time?  Till  your 
money  is  gone  I  suppose." 

"No,  sir;  1  think  I  shall  go  out  again 
in  a  week." 

"That's  right;  a  week  is  quite  long 
enough  to  have  your  fling  in,  and  if  you'd 
take  my  advice  you'd  put  what  money 
you  don't  intend  to  spend  out  of  your 
own  reach.  Give  it  to  your  father  to 
keep  for  you." 

Tom  shuffled  uneasily  on  the  floor,  but 
promised  he  would  think  about  it. 

As  he  left  the  house  he  met  the 
Bishop's  daughter  Sarah,  who  shook 
hands  with  him  and  appeared  real  glad 
to  see  him.  She  told  him  there  was  go- 
ing  to   be    a    missionary  sociable   in   the 
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meeting  house  that  evening  and  made 
him  promise  he  would  come  also. 

Tom  thought  there  could  be  no  great 
danger  in  going  to  a  sociable--there. 
would  not  be  nuch  if  any  preaching;  and 
when  he  heard  it  was  two  of  his  old 
chums,  who  had  taken  a  turn  for  the 
better,  he  was  quite  anxious  to  go  and 
contribute  his  share  to  a  purse  for  them. 

Ii  didn't  take  Tom's  friends  long  to 
find  out  that  he  was  in  town  and  they 
flocked  around  him  as  usual,  expecting 
a  good  deal  from  his  well-known  foolish 
generosity. 

There  was  a  general  clamor  for  some- 
thing to  drink  and  Tom  was  dragged  up 
to  the  saloon,  where  most  of  his  money 
always  went.  But  when  he  saw  the  little 
fat  man  inside  the  door  smiling  and 
affable,  sleek  and  shining  like  an  eel, Tom 
remembered  the  scene  from  his  last  meet- 
ing, and  with  a  jerk  he  turned  on  his  heel 
and  very  emphatically  declared  that  he 
was  not  going  to  give  that  hypocrite  any 
more  of  his  money.  The  others  pro- 
tested and  declared  grinningly  that  they 
would  treat. 

"Yes,  1  know,"  said  Tom,  "but  some- 
how it's  always  I  who  have  to  foot  the 
bills." 

He  bought  some  soda  water  in  another 
place  and  though  the  pool-table  had 
such  an  attraction  for  him  he  withstood 
manfully  and  went  to  the  sociable  in  the 
evening. 

Well,  Tom  had  a  very  enjoyable  time 
that  evening.  He  drank  lemonade  and 
ate  picnic  to  his  heart's  content  and  en- 
joyed the  speeches,  singing  and  recita- 
tions immensely. 

There  was  a  song  by  all  present  who 
had  ever  been  on  amission,  and  next  the 
Eishop  proposed  a  song  by  all  those  who 
expected  to  go  on    a  mission  some  time. 

A  great  many  of  the  boys  rose  and 
went  up,  and  before  Tom  knew  what  he 


was  doing,  he  rose  also.  When  he  re- 
alized his  mistake  he  would  have  sat 
down  again,  but  Sarah  pushed  him  out  in 
the  aisle  and  some  one  from  behind  pushed 
him  along  so  that  he  stood  up  on  the 
platform,  blushing  and  shame-faced  and 
not  able  to  look  at  anything  but  his  com- 
panions'  shoes. 

The  sweat-drops  actualh'  stood  on  his 
forehead.  What  did  people  think  of  him? 
They  all  knew  what  a  scapegrace  he  was. 
Surely  they  were  all  laughing  at  him! 

But  when  he  shuffled  down  from  the 
platform  to  take  his  seat,  several  hands 
were  extended  to  tiim  and  different  cherry 
voices  said,  "That's  right,  Tom;  we're 
glad  to  see  you  mean  to  take  a  hold 
now !" 

Tom  looked  embarrassed  and  did  some 
more  shuffling. 

A  few  days  later,  when  he  met  the 
Bishop,  the  old  man  took  his  hand  and 
said:  "Well,  Tommy,  if  you  expect  to 
go  on  a  mission  I  think  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  begin  to  prepare  right 
now,   hey?" 

"Well,  what  could  a  fellow  do?" 

"First  of  all  throw  away  that  cigarette 
there,  and  don't  put  any  more  tobacco 
into  your  mouth.  Then  stay  at  home 
and  help  your  father — he  needs  you;  and 
come  to  your  meetings  and  attend  to 
your  duties  generally." 

Tom  looked  up  at  the  sky. 

"What  do  you  say,  sonny?  Are  you 
going  to  try?" 

"Yes;"  said  Tom;  and  he  bored  his 
heel  in  the  gravel  with  great  deter- 
mination. 

He  went  to  work  with  a  will,  and  the 
consciousness  of  the  precious  time  he 
had  more  than  wasted,  seemed  to  make 
him  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  regain  as 
much  as  possible  bj'  extra  exertion.  He 
had  been  thoughtless  and  trifling,  though 
never    absolutely  vicious.       He    now  had 
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become  reliable,  steady,  and  full  of  zeal 
and  good  works.  He  did  not  like  to  pose 
as  an  "awful  example"  or  a  "converted 
sinner."  But  he  was  conscious  that  he 
had  lost  many  valuable  years  that  could 
never  be  restored,  and  in  a  humble, 
earnest  way  he  tried  to  satisfy  his  own 
conscience  and  convince  his  friends  that, 
now  he  had  seen  the  error  of  his  ways, 
his  repentance  was  sincere  and  his 
method  of  life  all  that  could  be  asked. 

Well, this  ends  my  story.  Last  summer 
1  heard  him  preach  as  a  returned  mis- 
sionary; and  I  never  was  more  edified  in 
my  life. 

People  are  talking  about  him  and 
Sarah  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it's 
true.  Sarah  blushed  like  a  rose  when 
someone  chatfed  her  about  it,  but  did 
not  deny  anything.  So  I  dare  say  we 
shall  have  A  wedding  before  long. 

.$■.    Valentine. 


THE  LITTLE  HISSIONARY. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

One  afternoon.  Elder  Dare  called  out 
at  the  door  that  he  was  going  boating 
on  the  river,  and  said  Mary  might  go 
along  if  the  mother  was  willing. 

Accordingly  Mary's  clean  apron  was 
put  on,  and  she  ran  down  the  rath  after 
her  grown-up  friend.  The  mother  stood 
in  the  doorway  a  moment  gazing  at  the 
flying  figure  of  her  little  ^irl;  she  saw 
her,  from  her  vantage  ground  on  the 
hill-side,  join  the  Elder,  and  then  the 
two  quickly  reached  the  river-bank;  the 
mother  could  see  them  enter  the  boat, 
and  soon  they  were  lost  to  view  in  the 
shrubbery  and  bulrushes  which  grew 
along  the  river-banks. 

The  long  afternoon  slipped  quietly 
and  yet  slowly  away.  The  pressing 
work   hastened    the    hands  of  the  clock. 


until  the  memory  of  the  absent  child 
sent  the  mother  to  the  door  to  look  with 
shaded  eyes  out  northward  for  the  small 
boat  and  its  precious  occupants.  The 
sun  sailed  in  distant  majesty  on  his 
usual  afternoon  course  down,  down  into 
the  rim  of  the  forest-crowned  ridge  in 
the  center  of  the  island. 

The  mother's  heart  was  big  with 
anxiety.  She  put  the  tiny  straw  caps 
on  the  two  little  boys  and  sent  them 
down  to  get  Papa  at  the  sugar-mill, 
sending  word  that  little  Mary  had  not 
yet  returned  from  her  boat-ride. 

She  could  not  work;  and  she  spent 
the  next  half  hour  at  the  door  watching 
the  two  paths  which  led  in  opposite 
directions,  one  to  the  river,  the  other  to 
the  mill. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  the 
father  with  his  two  little  boys  and 
Elder  Dare  with  Mary  appeared.  The 
mother  met  her  husband  with  a  brief 
explanation  of  her  recent  anxiety,  and 
then  they  both  hurried  down  the  hill  to 
meet  the  others. 

"Oh,  Mamma,"  called  Mary,  "Brother 
Dare  lost  in  the  sea  his  fine  new  straw 
hat  that  Ke  Aloha  made  for  him." 

"In  the  sea!"  exclaimed   Mrs.    Argyle. 

"Yes,  Mamma.  We  went  clear  out 
to  sea  and  nearly  tipped  over,  didn't 
we?" 

Elder  Dare's  handsome  face  was  pale 
with  emotion,  his  wavy  black  hair  had 
no  hat  to  shield  it  from  sun  or  wind, 
and  he  was  dripping  wet. 

He  stood  a  moment  on  the  tiny  porch 
and  told  his  story. 

"I  have  faced  death  a  number  of  times, 
both  for  myself  and  others;  but  never 
have  I  suffered  more  in  a  brief  space 
than  I  have  this  day." 

Mary  looked  with  some  astonishment 
at  the  Elder  on  hearing  this,  but  he 
didn't  notice  it. 
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"The  boat-ride  was  so  delightful  and 
refreshing  that  Mary  and  I  sailed  and 
sailed  out  into  the  east  instead  of  the 
west.  When  we  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  I  thought  I  would  try  our  new 
sail  in  the  sea  itself.  I  had  been  rowing 
till  then,  but  after  we  got  out  from  the 
sand-bar,  I  thought  I  would  raise  the 
sail.  I  got  up  on  the  end  of  the  boat, 
raised  the  pole  with  the  sail  on,  and 
tried  to  set  it  in  its  socket,  but  the 
lurch  of  the  boat  caused  me  to  lose  my 
balance.  In  a  flash  I  thought  of  the 
helpless  child  who  would  be  thrown  into 
the  sea  if  I  attempted  to  save  myself 
by  catching  hold  of  the  boat.  Out  I 
fell  then,  down,  down  into  the  sea.  AH 
might  still  have  been  well  but  the  sail 
followed  me  and  spread  out  over  the 
water.  I  dived  down  and  swam  blindly 
out  as  far  away  as  possible;  when  I 
came  up,  I  was  indeed  far  away  from 
the  rocking,  tossing  boat  with  the  help- 
less child  seated  ignorantly  surrounded 
by  dangers.  The  moment  I  came  up 
Mary  saw  me,  and  how  she  laughed  and 
laughed!" 

"Mamma,"  explained  Mary,  "you 
know  there  was  Brother  Dare  away  out 
in  one  place  without  any  hat,  and  there 
away  out  in  another  place  was  his  bran 
new  'peakoke'  hat  bobbing  up  and 
down  on  the  waves  without  any  Brother 
Dare;  oh,  it  did  look  so  funny!"  and  the 
child  laughed  again  at  the  absurd 
memory. 

"I  am  a  pretty  good  swimmer,"  went 
on  Elder  Dare,  "but  when  I  saw  the 
distance  between  that  frail  boat  and  my 
human  arms,  my  heart  quailed  within 
me.  I  swam  on  with  all  the  strength  I 
possessed;  but  I  noticed  that  the  boat 
had  been  caught  in  the  river  current  and 
was  being  swept  out  to  sea.  No  one 
but  the  God  of  the  missionary  knows 
how  I    prayed  in  that  hour.     And    your 


innocent  little  child  sat  there  laughing 
at  me  and  my  hat,  as  if  safe  in  your 
arms,  ignorant  of  her  own  peril." 

Brother  Argyle  drew  his  little  girl  in- 
to his  close  embrace  with  reverent 
gratitude  that  he  still  could  so  hold  her. 
The  mother's  heart  was  whispering  over 
and  over,    "Oh  God,  I  thank  Thee!" 

"I  can  never  explain  how  I  reached 
that  boat;  hours  and  hours,  yes,  even 
days,  seemed  compressed  into  that  swim- 
ming race  with  death.  But  with  a 
strength  far  above  my  own,  and  aided, 
too,  I  firmly  believe,  by  the  good  angels 
who  held  back  the  sweep  of  the  current 
with  pitying  hands,  I  reached  the  boat 
at  last,  and,  swimming  beside  it,  grad- 
ually pushed  it  into  the  river  and  then 
got  in  and  rowed  to  the  landing  place. 
Sister  Argyle,  you  may  thank  God  today 
that  you  have  your  little  girl  once 
more  beside  you !" 

"And  you,  Elder  Dare!  We  have 
not  words  to  tell  our  Father  nor  you, 
our  friend,  how  grateful  we  are!" 

The  Elder  hurried  away  to  change 
his  wet  clothing,  while  Mary's  parents 
knelt  down  and  thanked  God  for  His 
mercy  to  them  all  that  day. 

The  next  day  Mary  was  very  fretful 
and  irritable.  She  loitered  over  her 
chores,  she  teased  and  nagged  her  little 
brothers  till  her  mother  was  in  despair. 
The  mother  was  sure  Mary's  body  was 
overtired  the  day  before  with  the  long 
boat-ride;  and  her  own  nerves  had  not 
recovered  from  the  fright  she  had 
suffered. 

"This  won't  do,  "  whispered  the  mother 
to  herself.  "I  must  devise  some  way  to 
rest  Mary  and  thus  obtain  rest  for 
myself. " 

Accordingly  the  one  delicacy  of  her 
slender  resources  was  prepared  for  the 
noontime  meal.  Custard  pie,  with  the 
crust  light   and  flaky,    the    custard    deep 
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and  like  golden  jelly,  with  a  delicious 
light  brown  skim  over  its  delicate  rich- 
ness, was  the  one  extravagance  the  mis- 
sion life  permitted.  And  it  needn't  be 
told  that  the  Argyles  were  thrifty 
enough  to  keep  their  own  chickens,  and 
milked  enough  cows  to  get  two  gallons  of 
milk  a  day.  Nor  need  it  be  added  that 
all  the  crispness  of  the  crust  was  im- 
parted by  such  drippings  which  others 
had  deemed  of  no  use  in  such  concoc- 
tions. Mrs.  Argyle  was  a  woman  of 
resources.  What  brain-power  she  pos- 
sessed was  just  then  concentrated  on 
n.aking  missionary  life  as  happy  and 
cosy  as  possible  for  her  loved  ones. 
And  if  grease  pies  and  salted  meat 
frestiened  five  or  six  times  would  add  a 
jot  to  the  sum  total  of  comfort  enjoyed 
by  her  husband  and  children,  she  was 
able  to  turn  all  the  force  of  her  intellect 
into  making  both  pie  and  meat  the  best 
of  its  kind. 

The  children  gathered  into  the  kitchen 
to  see  the  unusual  dessert  prepared. 

"I'm  the  custard-pie  boy,  ain't  I, 
Mamma?"  asked  Allen  confidently. 

"An'  I'm  a  bean-boy.  Mamma  say!" 
lisped  lommy. 

Mamma  went  steadily  on,  soon  bring- 
ing out  the  small  tin  in  which  the 
children's  pie  was  sometimes  made. 

"Oh,  Mamma,  can  I  roll  out  the  crust 
for  a  pie  for  us  children?"  asked  Mary 
eagerly. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  the  mother  with 
sweet  guile;  "I  wonder  if  there  will  be 
enough  crust  to  make  one  for  you?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Mamma,  see!  There's 
plenty.      Oh,  do  let  me.   Mamma!" 

"And  can  I  beat  the  eggs.  Mamma? 
asked  Allen. 

"Me,  too.  Mamma,  me  too!"  chimed 
in  Tommy. 

So  Mary  was  set  to  roll  out  crust, 
Allen    to    beat    the    eggs,     and    Tommy 


crushed  all  the  egg  shells  into  powder 
and  took  ih'em  out  doors  to  feed  to  the 
"chickies. " 

The  pies  were  done.  And  dinner 
must  be  taken  down  to  the  sugar  mill,  a 
mile  away,  the  path  leading  through  the 
pasture  where  sometimes  wild  cattle 
roamed. 

"Must  I  go  down  with  Papa's  dinner 
again  toda}'?'  whined  Mary.  "I'm  just 
a-scared  to  go  through  that  old  pasture." 

"I'll  go.  Mamma,"  cried  little  Allen. 
"I  ain't  afraid.  Come  on,  Mary,  I'll 
take  care  of  you. " 

"I  thought  you  would  all  like  to  go 
and  take  your  pie  down  and  show  Papa 
what  a  nice  dinner  you  helped  Mamma 
make,"  said  the  mother.  "And  here  it 
is,  with  Papa's,  in  the  basket." 

That  was  delightful,  and  so  the  little 
procession  started  out,  the  small  girl 
just  turned  six,  the  four-year-old  Allen 
and  three-year-old  Tommy,  her  brave 
and  dauntless  cavaliers. 

The  mother  watched  them  till  they 
were  out  of  sight,  sending  after  them  a 
loving   prayer. 

She  could  sit  down  now  with  her 
needle,  for  baby  Joey  was  asleep;  and 
she  drew  her  chair  to  the  door  and  sat 
rocking  slowly  as  she  basted  and  stitched. 
She  knew  the  children  would  all  feel 
better  when  they  returned. 

Mary  and  her  gallant  little  brothers 
walked  slowly  along  the  grassy  pathway 
which  led  over  the  green  hills,  past  the 
school  house,  past  the  tall,  new  church, 
and  over  another  grass-covered  hill,  and 
there  was  the  sugar-mill.  They  rested 
frequently  and  set  the  basket  down,  for 
it  was  full  heavy  for  their  small   hands. 

At  home  the  mother  sewed  contentedly 
on.  Baby  awakened  at  the  stroke  of 
twelve  o'clock,  for  he  was  trained  to  go 
to  sleep),  wake  up,  eat  and  be  attended 
to  on  the  stroke  of    the   clock.      \N'ere   it 
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not  so,  Mrs.  Argyle  could  never  have 
accomplished  the  heavy  tasks  set  before 
her  daily. 

The  children  stayed  all  the  afternoon. 
The  noise,  the  great  whirring  belts  and 
wheels,  the  dusky,  laughing,  singing, 
romping  natives  of  both  sexes;  ttie  queer, 
two-wheeled,  heavy  carts  loaded  with 
great  long,  juicy  stalks  of  sugar-cane 
and  drawn  by  slow,  awkward  oxen,  com- 
ing up    every  moment    to  the    huge  pens 


running  out  one  pipe  and  the  dark-brown 
molasses  from  the  other;  the  huge  pans 
of  sugar  of  different  shades,  some  white, 
some  whitey-brown,  and  some  quite 
brown,  where  the  native  men  went  in 
barefoot  and  tramped  all  over  the  sugar 
in  shovelling  it  into  sacks;  the  great 
pans  of  dark,  shiny  stuff  on  the  second 
floor  that  was  called  "second"  and 
"third"  sugar;  then  up  to  the  top,  where 
Papa  Argyle  stood  near  a  window  looking 
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outside,  depositing  their  load,  and 
lumbering  away,  accompanied  by  the 
shouting,  singing,  sometimes  angry 
native  boys;  the  boiling  pans  of  bub- 
bling liquid  sweetness  on  the  lower  floor 
of  the  mill  where  Papa  Argyle — who  was 
the  sugar-boiler  and  thus  overseer  of  the  I 
mill- -came  frequently  to  test  them  with  I 
a  bit  of  lime  paper;  the  great,  whirring 
centrifugals  where  the  sugar  was  cleaned 
and  refined,   with   the  pure,   white  sugar 


out  to  the  sea,  in  front  of  the  sugar- 
boiler,  which  was  an  immense,  tight, 
round  copper  affair,  with  a  little  window 
in  the  side  so  you  could  see  the  bubbling 
mass  inside;  and  Papa  would  run  his 
long  stick  or  spoon  into  the  mass  and 
bring  out  a  "chunk,"  which  he  would 
roll  on  a  piece  of  glass  to  see  if  it  were 
ready  to  be  taken  off  in  a  "strike."  All 
this,  with  the  frequent  tastes  of  sugar 
and  great  pieces  of  delicious  cane,  made 
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a  fascinating  experience  for  the  children. 

"Dinner  from  Mamma?"  cried  Papa. 
"Come  up,  children,  and  let  us  see. 
Well,  well,  I'll  declare  I  Custard  pie! 
What  a  good  Mamma  we  have,  haven't 
we?" 

And  then  Papa  proceeded  to  trade  off 
all  his  own  dinner,  but  his  piece  of  pie, 
for  some  of  the  natives'  poi  and  meat. 
What  a  singular  creature  a  man  is  any- 
way! If  Papa  Argyle  had  not  had  any 
dinner  but  poi  and  meat  sent  him  he 
would  have  felt  quite  aggrieved  and  neg- 
lected; but  when  it  did  come,  he  found 
he  wanted  the  poi   and  meat  most  of  all. 

Homespun. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


ANECDOTES  OF    DISTINGUISHED  MEN. 


While  Kit  Carson  was  trapping  with 
a  party  on  the  Arkansas  River,  O'Neill, 
a  green  Irishman,  went  out  alone  one 
evening  to  hunt  for  game.  It  was  the 
law  of  the  camp  that  every  man  who 
went  out  for  f,'ame  should  bring  in  "meat" 
of  some  kind.  There  was  a  small  herd 
of  buffalo  feeding  about  six  hundred 
yards  from  the  camp,  and  presently  those 
who  were  cooking  supper  heard  the  re- 
port of  O'Neill's  rifle.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  saw  O'Neill  running  for  the  camp, 
bareheaded,  without  his  gun,  and  chased 
by  a  buffalo  Dull.  "Here  we  come!" 
shouted  the  Irishman.  "Stop  us!  Stop 
us!"  The  bull  was  not  more  than  six 
feet  behind  the  Irishman,  who,  tripping 
over  a  tent  rope,  tumblpd  head  foremost 
into  a  puddle  of  water,  capsizing  several 
camp  kettles,  containing  the  trappers' 
supper.  Carson  jumped  for  his  rifle  and 
dropped  the  bull.  As  O'Neill  rose  from 
the  puddle  he  was  saluted  with  shouts 
of  laughter;  but  his  Irish  wit  saved  him. 
"Sure,"    he  shouted,  dripping  with   mud 


and  water,  'haven't  I  fetched  the  mate 
into  camp?  There  was  no  bargain  whether 
it  should  be  dead  or  alive." — louth's 
Companion. 

Henry  Haynie  is  credited  by  Success 
with  the  following  Lincoln  story.  When 
Mr.  Haynie  was  a  boy,  living  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  he  was  appointed  to  col- 
lect money  to  buy  a  new  equipment  for  a 
fire  department  hose-cart. 

I  visited  Mr.  Lincoln — Abe  Lincoln, 
he  was  called  then — and  told  him  my 
story.  He  asked  me  many  questions  in 
a  most  serious  manner,  and  then  in  con- 
clusion  solemnly  remarked: 

"Well,  I'll  go  home  to  supper  and  ask 
Mrs.  Lincoln  what  she  has  to  say.  After 
supper  she  will  be  in  good  humor,  and  I 
will  ask  her  if  we  shall  give  fifty  dollars. 
She  will  say,  'Abe,  when  will  you  learn 
some  sense?  Twenty  dollars  is  enough.' 
Come  round  in  the  morning  and  get  your 
money. " 

The  plan  worked,  and  I  received 
twenty  dollars. 

A  Baltimore  woman,  in  The  Sun  of 
that  city,  tells  this  story  of  Joseph 
Chamberlain  when  he  was  in  Washing- 
ton in  1887:  "He  was  a  big,  burly  man, 
caring  so  little  for  his  appearance  that 
at  one  of  the  most  fashionable  dinners  of 
the  season  his  cravat  got  turned  almost 
under  his  ear  and  his  shirt-stud  became 
unfastened,  and  he  sat  calmlj'  oblivious 
to  either  incident.  His  brains  and  charm 
in  conversation  won  him  friends  wherever 
he  went.  One  day  he  called  on  a  lady 
who  happened  to  be  giving  a  girls' 
luncheon.  She  went  out  at  once  to  see 
him,  and  laughingly  said  if  he  did  not 
mind  being  the  only  man  present  she 
would  be  delighted  if  he  would  come  in 
the  dining-room  and  take  the  vacant 
place  of  one  of  her  young  friends  who 
had  not  come.    He  was  not  afraid  to  face 
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a  lot  of  'American  beauties,'  so  he  ac- 
cepted gayly,  and  the  vacant  place  hap- 
pened to  be  next  that  of  Miss  Endicott, 
daughter  of  Secretary  of  War  William 
C.  Endicott,  of  Massachusetts,  a  dove- 
like,slender  girl, one  of  the  greatest  belles 
of  the  day.  The  outcome  of  this  was  the 
marriage  of  the  English  statesman  and 
the  'Puritan  maid,'  as  she  was  often 
called,  his  neighbor  at  an  entertainment 
to  which  he  had  only  been  bidden  by 
that  'fate  which  shapes  our  ends,  rough- 
hew  them  as  we  will.' 

Bismarck,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
thought  Germany  wanted  to  get  a  foot- 
hold in  Holland,  was  entertaining  the 
Dutch  ambassador  with  a  review  of  the 
German  army.  As  one  fine  body  of  men 
marched  by,  Bismarck  said  to  the  Dutch 
ambassador,  "What  do  you  think  of 
those  men?"  "Fine  soldiers,"  said  the 
ambassador,  "but  not  tall  enough."  After 
another  body  marched  by  the  same  in- 
quiry was  put  and  the  same  reply  made. 
Then  came  the  regim.ent  of  grenadiers, 
between  six  and  seven  feet  tall.  "What 
do  you  think  of  those?"  said  Bismarck. 
"Fine  soldiers,  but  not  tall  enough,"  was 
the  reply.  "  What  does  3'our  excellency 
mean?"  said  Bismarck.  "I  mean  that 
we  can  flood  Holland  eight  feet  deep," 
replied  the  ambassador. 

Kassim  Pasha,  when  minister  of  war 
for  Egypt,  was  very  particular  in  regard 
to  the  personal  appearance  of  his  officers, 
and  issued  stringent  orders  that  they 
should  never  appear  unshaved  in  public. 

One  day  he  met  upon  the  street  a  lieu- 
tenant who  had  disregarded  his  orders. 
To  what  regiment  do  you  belong?"  de- 
manded the  indignant  minister. 

"Tothe— th  Regiment  at  Abasseuh," 
responded  the  frightened  lieutenant. 

"Get  into  my  carriage  at  once,  so  that 
I  can  carry  you  to  the  encampment    and 


have    you    publicly    punished,"  was    the 
command  which  followed. 

The  young  man  obeyed,  and  the  twain 
rode  along  gloomily  enough  for  some 
time,  when  the  Pasha  stopped  his  carriage 
and  entered  an  office  where  he  was  de- 
tained for  some  time  on  business. 

Seizing  the  opportunity,  the  culprit 
sprang  from  the  vehicle,  darted  into  a 
neighboring  barber's  stall,  and  regained 
his  post  before  the  return  of  his  jailor, 
minus  his  beard.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  route  the  officer  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands,  and  seemed  a  picture  of  appre- 
hension. 

Abasseuh  was  reached  at  last,  and  all 
the  officers  were  assembled  to  witness  the 
degradation  of  their  comrade,  who  all  the 
while  kept  well  in   the  rear    of  his  chief. 

"Come  forward,  you  son  of  a  dog!" 
cried  the  irate  Pasha,  when  there  stepped 
before  him  an  officer  with  a  face  as  clean 
as  a  baby's,  and  a  look  of  the  most  su- 
preme innocence.  His  excellency  gave 
one  look  of  blank  astonishment,  and  then, 
a  smile  breaking  over  his  war-worn  fea- 
tures, he  turned  to  the  assembled  officers 
and  said: — 

"Here,  gentlemen,  your  old  minister 
is  a  fool,  and  your  young  lieutenar.t  is  a 
captain.  "  —  Montreal  Star. 

Paul  Kruger,  president  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Republic,  South  Africa,  of  whose 
ready  wit  the  world  has  had  many  strik- 
ing proofs,  is  no  less  noted  for  his 
Solomonic  judgments  in  private  quarrels 
than  for  his  ability  as  a  diplomat.  Re- 
cently two  brothers  who  quarreled  about 
the  division  of  their  farm  appeared  be- 
fore him.  He  said  to  the  one,  "You,  as 
the  elder,  have  undoubtedly  the  right  to 
divide  the  farm  into  two  equal  parts."  To 
the  younger  he  said:  "You  must  not  in- 
terfere with  your  brother  while  he  is  do- 
ing this,  but  you  have  undoubtedly'the 
right  to  choose    the    half    you  like  best, 
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when  he  has  divided  the  farm."  Both 
went  away  convinced  that  they  were 
privileged  persons. 

When  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was 
last  in  America  he  visited  Philadelphia; 
and,  while  collecting  statistics  relating 
to  the  state  prisons  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
was  referred  to  the  head  of  the  prison 
boards,  Cadwallader  Biddle.  Before 
calling,  Lord  Randolph  fell  into  the 
hands  of  wags  of  the  Union  League 
club.  "You've  got  the  name  wrong," 
said  one  of  these  merrj'  jesters.  "It's 
not  Cadwallader  Biddle,  but  BidcaJlader 
Addle."  "Don't  mind  what  he  says, 
Lord  Randolph,"  exclaimed  another, 
"t?ie  real  name  is  Wadhillader  Caddie." 
A  third  member  took  the  ex-chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  aside  and  imparted  to 
him  in  confidence  that  he  was  being 
gulled.  "The  actual  name,"  confided 
the  false  friend,  "is  Dibollader  Widdle.  ' 
And  when  Lord  Randolph  drove  to  the 
prison  board  that  afternoon  he  was  so 
much  upset  that  he  stammered:  "Will 
you  take  this  card  to  Mr.  Bid-cad-wid- 
wad-did-dollder,  what's  his  name?  I 
mean  the  chief,  but  I  forget  his  extra- 
ordinary nomeuclatural  combination." — 
Pittsbu} g  Dispatch. 

Doctors,  when  they  send  away  a  busy 
man  for  several  weeks  of  rest,  do  not  con- 
sider that  to  one  accustomed  to  work  an 
enforced  rest  is  both  irritating  and 
depressing. 

Neander,  the  famous  church  historian, 
had  promised  his  physician,  on  being 
ordered  to  Carlsbad  to  drink  its  famous 
waters,  that  he  would  take  no  books 
with  him,  except  one  work  which  the 
doctor  with  reluctance  allowed.  On  the 
morning  of  the  historian's  departure,  the 
doctor,  wishing  to  say  good-by  to  his 
patient,  called  at  his  door,  and  saw  a 
cart  laden  with  heavy  folios. 


"But,  dear  professor,"  said  the  physi- 
cian, with  the  emphasis  of  displeasure, 
"you  promised  me  to  take  no  books 
with  you. " 

"Yes,  doctor,"  replied  the  childlike 
professor;  "but  you  allowed  me  one 
work,  so  I  thought  I  might  take  the 
Fathers  with  me  to  Carlsbad" 

The  "one  work"  included  three  or 
four  score  volumes. —  Youth's   Companion. 


THE    STRANaE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
PITCAIRN    ISLANDERS. 

CHAPTER    IV. 


The  Island. 


Twenty  years  passed  and  the  Bounty, 
with  Fletcher  Christian  and  the  piratical 
crew  that  he  carried  off  with  him,  long 
since  ceased  to  occupy  a  thought  in  the 
public  mind.  If  the  subject  was  acci- 
dentally mentioned  it  was  merely  to 
express  an  opinion  that  they  all  had  gone 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  that  some 
savage  islanders  had  inflicted  on  them 
their  deserved  punishment. 

The  first  news  from  the  mutineers  was 
brought  by  a  Captain  Folger  of  the 
American  ship  Topaz,  in  the  year  1809. 
He  reported  that  he  had  landed  on  the 
little  island  of  Pitcairn  and  was  greatly 
surprised  to  find  it  inhabited  The 
little  colony  consisted  of  thi'ty-five 
peisons,  whose  head  now  was  an  Eng- 
lishman named  Alexander  Smith,  he 
being  the  last  of  the  nine  mutineers 
who  had  siiled  away  in  the  Bountv. 
The  information  given  in  this  account 
was,  however,  very  meagre,  and  it 
seems  that  nothing  was  done  to  verify 
the  report  until  five  years  later,  when 
two  British  vessels  commanded  by  Cap- 
tains Staines  and  Pipon  touched   at   Pit- 
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cairn  Island.  As  these  vessels  approached 
ihe  high  rocky  shores  of  the  island  a  few 
huts  mostly  built  amid  plantations  laid 
out  apparently  in  order  and  regularity, 
were  seen  by  the  surprised  sailors. 
Presently  a  few  natives  were  observed 
coming  down  a  steep  descent  with  their 
canoes  on  their  shoulders.  In  a  few 
minutes  one  of  these  little  vessels  darted 
through  the  surf  and  came  paddling 
towards  the  ships.  Coming  alongside, 
someone  shouted  in  plain  English, 
"Won't   you    heave  us  a  rope  now?" 

A  young  man  sprang  with  alacrity  up 
the  side  and  stood  before  them  on  the 
deck.  The  youth  was  a  fine,  tall  fellow 
with  dark  hair  and  brown  skin.  As  he 
had  on  no  clothes  except  a  piece  of  cloth 
around  his  loins,  his  fine  figure  and  well 
shaped  muscles  were  displayed  to  advan- 
tage. 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  the  captain. 

"I  am  Thursday  October  Christian, 
son  of  the  late  Fletcher  Christian  by  a  Ta- 
hitian  mother,"  was  the  answer;  and  he 
further  explained  that  he  had  been  given 
his  peculiar  name  because  he  had  come 
to  the  world  on  a  Thursday  in  the  month 
of  October.  He  spoke  English  correctly 
with  a  pleasing  accent,  and  the  greatest 
interest  was  created  among  the  officers 
of  the  ship.  They  found  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  story  of  the  Bounty  so 
they  could  no  longer  doubt  that  he  and 
his  people  were  descendants  of  that  long 
forgotten  crew;  but  their  astonishment 
grew  when  on  taking  him  and  his  com- 
panion below  and  placing  before  them 
some  food,  they  both  arose  and  one  of  them 
placing  his  hands  in  a  position  of  devo- 
tion, asked  a  blessing  in  the  regular 
English  form: 

"For  what  we  are  going  to  receive  the 
Lord  make  us  truly  thankful." 

For  a  detailed  account  of  Christian 
and     his     followers,     the     visitors     were 


referred  to  an  old  man  on  shore  by  the 
name  of  John  Adams,  formally  known  as 
Alexander  Smith.  Two  officers  therefore 
decided  to  make  the  trip  and  they  were 
piloted  through  the  surf  by  their  two 
guides.  The  old  man  met  them  on  the 
beach.  At  first  he  had  been  considerably 
alarmed,  thinking  they  might  be  after 
him,  but  when  he  saw  only  two  unarmed 
men  coming,  he  and  his  old  Tahitian 
wife  came  down  to  meet  them. 

In  their  conversation  with  the  old  man, 
he  put  forth  the  claim  that  he  had  very 
little  share  in  the  mutiny,  and  said  he 
would  go  back  to  England  if  they  wanted 
him.  On  hearing  this,  consternation 
seized  the  islanders.  The  women  began 
to  cry,  the  young  men  stood  motionless 
in  grief,  and  the  old  man's  daughter 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  en- 
treated him  not  to  leave  them. 

Adams  now  told  his  visitors  the  event- 
ful story  of  the  mutineers,  and  how  he 
alone  remained.  The  old  man's  account 
varied  somewhat  in  its  later  tellings  but 
the  main  facts  are  about  as  follows: 

Christian's  idea  of  finding  an  unin- 
habited island  without  a  good  landing 
was  realized  in  Pitcairn.  The  Bounty 
was  therefore  run  into  a  small  creek 
against  the  cliff,  the  hogs,  chickens,  and 
other  available  articles  were;  taken  out 
and  then  the  ship  was  broken  up,  or,  as 
one  account  says,  set  on  fire.  This  was 
done  that  no  passing  vessel  might  dis- 
cover their  retreat.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  they  had  with  them  of  the  Tabitians 
six  men  and  twelve  women.  These  women 
became  the  wives  of  the  colonists. 

They  all  set  to  work  building  and 
planting  and  all  went  well  for  about  two 
years,  though  it  seems  that  the  Tahitians 
come  to  be  considered  more  as  ser- 
vants than  as  co-partners  in  the  settle- 
ment. Then  one  of  the  whites,  Williams 
by  name,   lost    his    wife  b>  an  accident. 
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and  nothing  would  do  but  he  must  have 
another,  and  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Tahi- 
tians.  Williams  threatened  to  leave  in 
one  of  the  Boun/v' s  boats  if  his  wish  was 
not  granted,  so  the  mutineers  consented 
to  the  outrageous  proposition  and  the 
Tahitian  was  compelled  to  give  up  his 
wife.  This  so  enraged  his  companions 
that  they  laid  a  plan  to  exterminate  the 
Europeans;  tiut  the  women  warned  their 
husbands  who  frustrated  the  plot,- killing 
two  of  the  TaHitians. 

Things  went  on  fairly  well  for  a  short 
time  longer,  but  the  oppression  of  the 
whites  became  so  severe  that  another 
revolt  was  planned.  This  time  it  suc- 
ceeded with  the  result  that  five  of  the 
Englishmen  met  their  deaths  at  the  hands 
of  the  natives  Then  the  latter  began  to 
quarrel  among  themselves  and  a  small 
reign  of  terror  existed  in  the  miniature 
nation.  The  outcome  was  that  at  the  end 
of  four  years  from  the  time  of  landing, 
the  Tahitian  men  were  all  killed,  leaving 
the  four  Englishmen  as  the  total  male 
adult  population  of  the  island. 

Five  more  years  of  comparative  quiet 
then  passed.  Then  one  of  the  men  made 
some  experiments  in  distilling  intoxicat- 
ing liquor,  and  succeeded  to  the  extent 
of  becoming  a  drunkard.  In  one  of  his 
fits  of  delirium  he  threw  himself  over  a 
cliff  and  was  instantly  killed.  This  made 
such  a  deep  impression  on  the  remainder 
that  no  intoxicating  drinks  were  ever 
after  made.  Shortly  after  this  one  of 
the  three  was  killed  by  the  two  in  self 
defense.  This  left  but  two  of  the  fifteen 
men  who  had  landed  on  the  island. 

And  now  a  radical  change  took  place 
in  the  little  colony,  which  might  aptly  be 
called  the  turning  point  in  their  history. 
From  a  continual  lecord  of  crime  con- 
sisting of  mutiny,  piracy,  and  bloodshed, 
we  now  find  a  change  to  one  of  peace 
and  Christian    piety.       There  were    now 


nineteen  children  on  the  island  between 
th--  ages  of  seven  and  nineteen  and  the 
•     ^  ''^      'ishmen  decided  to  begin  teach- 

3,  them  ihe  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion.  They  had  a  Bible  and  a  Church 
of  England  Prayer  book,  which  were 
their  only  text  books.  Morning  and  even- 
ing family  prayers  were  begun  and  they 
read  the  church  service  every  Sunday. 
Soon  after  this  reform  was  inaugurated 
one  of  the  men  died,  thus  leaving  John 
Adams  the  iole  survivor.  He  might  have 
had  any  title  he  pleased  now,  father, 
chief,  or  king — there  were  none  to  dis- 
pute his  right ! 

This  man-  now  seemed  to  sense  the 
responsibility  of  his  position  and  rose  to 
the  emergency.  Here  was  a  flock  of 
children  depending  on  him  alone  for 
their  training.  No  outside  influence 
could  reach  them.  What  they  became, 
mentally  and  spiritually,  depended  on 
what  he  taught  them  and  how  he  trained 
them. 

Considering  his  life's  training  thus 
far,  Adams  did  remarkat'ly  well.  The 
young  people  grew  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  in  purity.  They  were  strictly 
honest.  Falsehood,  even  in  the  form  of 
the  hyperbole  of  the  world's  language, 
was  looked  upon  as  improper.  They 
loved  one  another  as  members  of  one 
family.  Adams  was  called  father  and  he 
settled  any  small  difficulties  betwen  them. 
In  fact  the  little  society  grew  up  in  the 
ideal  of  Utopian  goodness  and  simplicity. 

At  the  tin.e  when  the  last  mentioned 
officers  visited  the  island  and  found  this 
condition  of  affairs,  the  first  generation 
had  grown  up  and  intermarried.  The 
population  consisted  of  forty-six  persons, 
mostly  adults.  All  spoke  English  fluently 
though  they  also  used  the  Tahitian.  An 
account  thus  describes  them: 

"The  young  men  were  finely  fornied, 
athletic,    and     handsome-  -their     counte- 
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nances  open  and  pleasing,  indicating 
much  benevolence  and  goodness  of  heart. 
The  young  women  were  particularly  ob- 
jects of  attraction,  being  tall,  robust,  and 
beautifully  formed,  their  faces  beaming 
with  smiles  and  indicating  unruffled  good 
humor;  while  their  manner  and  demeanor 
exhibited  a  degree  of  modesty  and  bashful- 
ness  that  would  have  done  honor  to  the 
most  virtuous  and  enlightened  people  on 
earth.  Their  teeth  were  beautifully  white 
and  regular,  without  a  single  exception; 
and  all  of  them,  both  male  and  female, 
had  the  marked  expression  of  English 
features,  though  not  exactly  clear  red  and 
white  that  distinguish  English  skins, 
theirs  being  the  color  of  what  we  call 
brunette. " 

The  women  made  clothing  and  bedding 
from  the  bark  of  a  certain  tree  growing 
on  the   island. 

After  these  visitors  left,  nothing  was 
heard  from  Pitcairn  for  twelve  years 
more.  In  1825  Captain  Beechey  in  the 
Blossom  called  at  the  island.  This  time 
the  visitors  were  met  by  a  boat  under 
full  sail  in  which  were  ten  young  men 
and  the  old  patriarch  Adams,  the  latter 
dressed  in  a  sailor's  shirt  and  trousers 
and  a  low  crowned  hat  which  he  doffed 
in  true  sailor  style.  Some  of  the  young 
men  had  long  coats  without  trousers, 
some  had  trousers  without  coats,  while 
others  had  to  be  content  with  a  vest  only. 
Captain  Beechey  was  warmly  received  on 
shore  where  he  learned  the  details  of 
their  history  up  to  that  time. 

Since  the  visit  of  Captains  Staines  and 
Pipon  whalers  had  a  number  of  times 
visited  the  island.  On  one  of  their  visits 
one  John  Buffet  had  wished  to  remain 
and  he  had  become  the  clergyman  ard 
teacher  of  the  colony. 

Beechey's  party  remained  on  the  island 
several  days.  They  found  the  village  lo 
consist  of  five  houses  situated  on  a  cleared 


piece  of  ground  surrounded  by  cocoa- 
nut  trees.  The  manners  of  the  people 
were  a  strange  mixture  of  English  and 
Tahitian.  Their  houses  were  spacious 
two-story  buildings,  constructed  of  wood 
and  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  palm 
tree.  The  upper  rooms  were  used  for 
sleeping,  and  contained  four  beds,  one 
in  each  corner.  Below  were  the  eating 
rooms,  having  a  table  with  stools  around 
it.  A  few  had  knives,  forks  and  plates. 
The  cooking  was  done  by  heated  stones 
as  at  Tahiti.  Their  gardens  produced 
bananas,  plantains,  yams,  melons,  etc., 
and  they  had  many  fowls,  goats  and 
hogs.  Their  food  consisted  chiefly  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Their  drink  was 
water.  With  this  simple  and  healttiful 
diet,  early  rising,  cleanliness,  and  out- 
door exercise  they  were  nearly  entirely 
free  from  disease.  (What  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  effect  of  observing  the 
natural  laws  known  to  us  as  the  Word 
of  Wisdom!)  Nephi  Anderson. 

(to  be  continued.) 


IT'S  ONLY  ME. 


I  thought  myself  indeed  secure, 
So  fast  the  door,  so  firm  the  lock; 

But,  lo!     he,  toddling,  comes  to  lure 
My  parent  ear  with  timorous  knock. 

My  heart  were  stone  could  it  withstand 
The  sweetness  of  my  baby's  plea, 

That  timorous  baby  knocking,  and 
"Please  let  me  in — it's  only  me!" 

I  threw  aside  the  unfinished  book, 
Regardless  of  its  templing  charms, 

And,  opening  wide  the  door,  I  took 
My  laughing  darling  in  my  arms. 

Who  knows  but  in  eternity 

I,  like  a  truant  child,  shall  wait 

The  glories  of  a  life  to  be, 

Beyond  the  Heavenly  Father's  gate? 

And  will  the  Heavenly  Father  heed 
The  truant's  supplicating  cry, 

As  at  the  outer  door  I  plead, 
"  'Tis  I,  O  Father,  only  I?" 

Eugene  Field. 
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A  GROWING  MENACE  TO  THE   FUTURE   OF 
FRANCE. 

When  any  country — no  matter  what 
its  name,  its  resources,  or  its  career  of 
glory — shows  a  falling-off  in  its  birth- 
rate, and  consequently  in  the  natural 
increase  of  its  population,  then  woe  to 
the  prospects  and  power  of  that  nation! 
Where  people  die  in  larger  numbers 
than  children  are  born,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  unless  immigration  from  other 
localities  comes  to  the  rescue,  utter 
extinction  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  and 
the  length  of  this  time  can  be  calculated 
with  certainty  from  the  statistics  Riven. 
A  small  stream  running  into  the  top  of  a 
cistern,  in  the  bottom  of  which  there  is 
an  open  place  of  escape  for  a  larger 
stream,  will  never  fill  the  cistern — nay, 
it  will  not  prevent  the  contents  of  the 
cistern  from  dropping  lower  and  lower 
until  it  shall  finally  be  entirely  empty. 

Such  a  comparison  may  be  deemed  to 
fit  the  case  of  the  mighty  republic  of 
France.  For  years  the  nunjber  of  births 
of  native  French  has  not  equalled  the 
number  of  deaths — it  has  seemed  to  be  a 
sick  branch  of  the  tree  comprising  the 
human  race.  Worse  even  than  this  is  the 
fact  that  this  malady,  this  process  of  ex- 
tinction, is  spreading  from  province  to 
province  and  threatens  to  become  univer- 
sal. More  than  one  of  the  great  races  of 
antiquity  owe  their|downfall  to  a  condition 
like  unto  this.  How  then  can  France, 
which  is  rather  fond  of  the  argument  in 


other  matters  that  "what  has  been,  may 
again  be,"  hope  to  escape  the  impend- 
ing doom? 

The  cause  is  as  plain  as  the  effect 
itself.  A  large  share  of  the  married 
population  will  not  assume  parental 
responsibility.  Untrue  to  themselves 
and  their  country,  they  are  also  untrue 
to  nature  and  to  nature's  God.  They 
resort  to  that  awful  crime  which  may 
not  be  dwelt  upon  at  length  in  these 
columns,  but  the  penalties  of  which  no 
guilty  person  can  escape.  Over  half  of 
the  families  of  France,  according  to 
recent  figures,  were  not  represented  by 
an  average  of  two  children  each.  For 
every  1000  married  women  it  was  com- 
puted that  there  were  each  year  115 
births,  while  in  some  other  countries 
the  rate  was  more  than  twice  this  figure. 
If  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  means 
anything,  it  must  mean  that  the  decline 
of  France  is  as  sure  as  the  light  of  day. 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  larger  families  are  to  be 
found  among  the  common  people,  the 
lower  classes  so-called,  and  that  these 
are  principally  Roman  Catholic  in  relig- 
ion. The  practices  by  which  the  bear- 
ing of  chilaren  are  prevented,  are  strictly 
forbidden  by  that  church,  and  something 
of  a  crusade  has  been  started  by  zealous 
priests  in  some  places  against  the  initj- 
uity.  It  is  altogether  to  the  credit  of 
that  church  that  it  has  set  its  face  like 
flint  agairis't  the  evil,  and  in  the  interest 
of  humanity  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  a  reformation  may  be  brought  about 
before  it  is  too  late  to  be  of  avail. 

The  children  of  the  Saints  ought  to 
rejoice  that  they  live  under  conditions 
and  a  spirit  which  place  the  highest 
value  upon  child  life,  and  which  glory 
in  the  purity,  the  strength,  and  the 
abundance  of  posterity.  Each  child  that 
is    born  is    regarded  as    a    precious    gift 
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from  Heaven — one  rore  spirit  permitted 
to  gain  the  experiences  and  rewards  of 
mortality.  Disaster  waits  upon  anj' 
people  that  hath  not  the  desire  for  num- 
erous children,  and  that  faileth  in  its 
duty  in  caring  for  them! 


REMINISCENCES  OF  PIONEER  LIFE. 


[The  following  vivid  and  graphic 
picture  of  early  experiences  in  the  Val- 
ley has  been  received  with  the  compli- 
ments of  the  writer,  Elder  Claudius  V. 
Spencer.  He  conveys  no  intimation  that 
he  expects  it  to  be  published,  and  we 
are  not  sure  that  in  taking  the  latter 
course  with  it,  we  are  not  giving  him 
displeasure.  We  are  willing  to  risk 
this,  however,  because  of  the  interest 
clinging  to  the  striking  picture  which 
he  draws,  because  we  know  from  person- 
al experience  that  his  descriptions  are 
true,  and  because  the  subject  is  one  that 
cannot  too  often  be  brought  before  the 
present  inhabitants,  young  and  old,  of 
the  peaceful  and  prosperous  land  opened 
up  to  settlement  by  such  worthy  and 
dauntless  Pioneers— Editor.] 

To  appreciate  properly  the  largeness 
of  soul  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  who 
pioneered  this  barren  desert — to  enter 
even  a  little  into  sympathy  with  what 
they  felt  in  their  labors  and  destitu- 
tion—  we  must  know  something  of  the 
kind  of  people  they  were,  the  stations  of 
life  in  which  they  had  moved.  Their 
enemies  would  ha\'e  the  world  believe 
that  they  were  ignorant  foreigners  from 
the  slums  of  foreign  cities.  No  greater 
libel  was  ever  uttered. 

The  settlers  who  came  here  in  1847 
were  largely  of  the  best  families  of  the 
United  States,  portions  of  them  descend- 
ants of  Puritan  Fathers  and  of  the  early 
pioneers  in  the  settlement    of    our  great 


country;  and  a  few  English  and  Scotch 
families  mingled  with  them  were  the 
equals  of  their  American  associates,  and 
memory  fails  to  call  up  a  disreputable 
family  in  the  devoted  band. 

Landed  here  in  the  Fall  of  1847— 
personally  acquainted  with  every  man, 
woman  and  child,  knowing  macy  of 
them  in  Nauvoo,  many  of  them  in  the 
various  states,  I  am  able  truthfully  to 
say  that  I  don't  believe  the  world  ever 
saw  a  more  noble,  chivalrous,  God-fear- 
ing association  of  men  and  women  than 
those  who  first  settled  these  valleys.  Be- 
fore they  were  Mormons,  living  in  their 
own  homes,  they  ranked  in  the  estimation 
of  their  townsmen  above  par.  The  rec- 
ords of  probate  courts  of  New  England 
States  show  that  they  were  more  often 
than  their  neighbors  called  to  sit  on  arbi- 
trations, to  be  guardians  and  executors. 
I  have  in  my  mind  five  families  promi- 
nent as  merchants,  real  estate  owners, 
and  stock  men,  cultured,  wealthy  and  of 
high  esteem;  all  joined  our  people  in  an 
eastern  town.  One  of  them  married 
Senator  Conkling's  sister.  I  can  see 
some  of  these  to-night  as  they  used  to  be 
in  their  eastern  homes.  I  can  see  them,^ 
too,  as  they  were  fleeing  from  Nauvoo, 
crossing  the  Mississippi  on  the  ice  into 
the  snow  camps  of  Iowa.  Six  babies 
were  born  that  night;  no  shelter  from 
the  severe  cold  but  stretched  canvas; 
one  woman  was  taken  sick  with  her  gar- 
ments bespangled  with  ice.  The  little 
ones  were  kept  alive  by  lying  between 
their  parents;  I  can  see  them  shivering 
in  tents,  wagons  and  dug-outs  on  the 
bleak  banks  of  the  Missouri  at  Flor- 
ence— see  their  wives  and  children  in 
their  scantiness  of  apparel  and  famish- 
ment of  old-time  food  and  comforts.  I 
can  see  these  old  time  merchants  trailing 
down  to  settlements  in  Missouri,  seeking 
for     labor,    chopping     wood,      splitting 
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rails — any  menial  service,  to  help  fit  them 
out  to  go  west  with  God's  people  the 
next  spring,  but  where  "west"  they  knew 
not:  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  Cali- 
fornia, many  places  were  talked  of-  -such 
kind  of  people,  under  such  conditions, 
putting  in  evidence  such  faith  as  might 
enlist  the  sympathy  and  command  the 
respect  of  such  a  noble  man  as  Colonel 
Thomas  L.  Kane  and  properly  challenge 
the  admiration  of  the  world. 

When  I  speak  of  these  five  families,  I 
speak  of  them  as  a  fair  representation  of 
the  kind  of  families  that  landed  here  on 
the  22nd  of  September,  1847,  and  that 
afterwards  came  in  that  fall.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  face  study  ever  offered  was 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  day 
of  the  arrival  of  this  camp.  Here  around 
the  camp  fires  were  some  families  who 
had  traveled  with  teams  over  three 
thousand  miles  to  found  a  new  home  in 
the  center  of  a  desert  whose  extent 
reached  in  every  direction  nearly  a  thou- 
sand miles. 

Except  some  few  willows  fringing  a 
moistened  spot,  a  few  trees  near  a  dis- 
tant creek,  a  little  green  grass  by  a 
spring — all  else,  a  Eunbrowned  heath 
and  scorched  barrenness.  In  the  narrow 
space  of  their  wagon  boxes  was  all  their 
wealth,  everything  of  this  world's  goods. 
The  waving  forest,  the  fruit  orchards, 
the  velvet-turfed,  broad  acres  of  the 
pastures  and  meadows,  the  beautiful 
houses  and  appointments  of  their  east- 
ern homes;  their  once  plethoric  bank 
account — all  had  shrunk  under  the 
slip  of  canvas  by  their  side.  They 
had  scarcely  a  chair,  a  bedstead,  a 
dresser,  a  stand,  a  mirror,  except, 
perhaps,  a  hand  glsss.  Here  were 
cultured  women  who  in  their  early 
lives  had  known  all  the  heaven  of  happy 
homes  and  loving  hearts,  whose  gray- 
haired  fathers   and    mothers  had  said  to 


them,  "We  love  you,  but  until  you  give 
up  your  Mormon  delusion  and  forsake 
that  awful  people,  we  must  discard  you. 
When  you  send  us  word  you  will  give 
them  up,  and  their  leaders  have  got  your 
all,  we  will  give  you  means  and  bring 
you  back."  Here  were  stalwart  men 
whose  aged  parents  and  brothers  and 
sisters  had  said:  "God  only  knows  how 
we  love  you,  and  how  our  heartstrings 
are  wrung;  but  your  doctrines  are  so 
dangerous,  and  the  mortification  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  is  so 
great  that  our  associations  had  better 
cease,  and  you  need  not  visit  us  until 
you  give  your  delusion  up;  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  say  that  if  you  continue  a  Mor- 
mon, we  must  disinherit  you." 

Here  and  there  silent  tears  are  drop- 
ping on  the  parched  earth.  But  soon 
the  call  of  evening  vesper  is  heard. 
Some  one  starts  the  hymn,  "We  have 
found  the  place  which  God  prepared  for 
us,  far  away  in  the  West,"  and  voice 
after  voice  joins  in  until  an  anthem  as 
touching  and  sublinte  as  ever  voiced  by 
Beethoven  or  Mozart  drowns  the  howl  of 
the  coyote  and  seems  to  hush  all  nature 
to  a  reverent  silence.  Then  the  mouth- 
piece in  prayer  gives  thanks  to  God  for 
His  remembrance  of  His  promise  to 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  others,  that  "the 
waste  places  should  be  built  up;"  that 
"the  desert  should  blossom  as  the  rose;" 
that  "the  temple  of  God  should  be  built 
in  the  tops  of  the  mountains;"  thanks 
for  our  wonderful  preservation;  thanks 
that  we  were  honored  as  a  vanguard  to 
help  in  this  work.  When  a  dedication 
of  the  camp  and  al!  that  was  in  it  had 
been  made,  a  peace  and  assurance  fell 
upon  the  little  band  that  no  word-picture 
can  describe. 

The  next  morning,  the  wheeled  ships 
of  the  camp  that  had  plowed  the  sand  of 
the     desert     and     jarred     over    nature's 
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roads,  unsmoothed  by  man's  hand,  were 
"cleared  for  action."  The  thousands  of 
buffalo  bones  that  met  our  sight  at  the 
mouth  of  Emigration  Canyon — the  tale 
told  us  by  the  Indians  that  the  last  of 
the  buffalo  in  this  region  had  perished 
there  in  one  big  snow — the  snow-pile 
visible  at  the  head  of  Cottonwood  Creek, 
said  to  us  what  winters  sometimes  were 
in  this  land. 

But  during    1847    and    1848,  no  snow 
lay    on    the  ground    in     the  valley  over 
forty  eight  hours.      I    plowed  land  every 
month  from  November  to  Apr^l.   No  hay, 
no    grain,  no  shelters    or    barns.      If  we 
had  had  such  winters   as  have  been  here 
since,  with  no   supply  nearer  than  about 
a  thousand  miles,  your  imagination  can 
picture  the  outcome  of  the  effort  to  colo- 
nize   this    place,  especially  as    our  over- 
burdened, overtaxed  cattle  were  dropped 
here  just  on  the    edge    of  winter.      Five 
hundred  emigrants  were   here  (the  help- 
less among  them  augmented  by  the  draft 
that  had  been  made  by  the  Mormon  Bat- 
talion) just   on   the  verge   of  winter,  un- 
screened and  unhoused.    Logs  for  lumber, 
logs    for    house-poles    and    for    corrals, 
must    be    had     from     roadless     gulches. 
Some    pathetic — some     comic — scenes 
were  witnessed;    former-time  professors, 
merchants,  literary  men,  scaling  the  hills 
with   an  ax  and     a     lariat,     improvising 
themselves  into  draft- mules,  pulling  down 
their   pittances   of    wood  and  timber  till 
they  got    sufficient    to    their   wagons    to 
make  a  load — a  hole  like  a  grave  dug  in 
the  ground,  one    man    in  it,  one  on   top 
improvised  into  a  sawmill,  the  only  way 
to  get  a    piece   of  lumber  for  door,  win- 
dow sash,  or  casing.      We  Mormons  had 
the    high    distinction   of    owning  all  the 
sawmills  within  about    a  thousand  miles 
east,  west,  north,  and  south. 

I  have  no  data    of    the    net  capital  so 
invested,  but  do   know   that    it   returned 


better  profit  during  that  winter  than  any 
other  investment  in  the  land.  At  these 
times  some  old  mothers  would  decide  to 
have  a  surprise  party.  Each  old  lady 
would  call  on  a  sister  and  bring  a  little 
pinch  of  tea  (sugar  then  was  held  sacred 
as  a  medicine,)  and  they  would  have 
their  little — well,  perhaps  hard  tack — 
and  when  the  tea  was  served,  would  be 
told,  "if  not  sweet  enough,  stir  it  well. " 
There  were  among  us  men  who  aver- 
aged eighteen  hours'  work  a  day  during 
that  Fall.  There  were  men  who  for  some 
years  by  their  records  show  that  they 
averaged  sixteen  hours  a  day.  I  knew 
men  who  followed  the  canyons  for  two 
or  three  consecutive  winters,  (three  of 
these  men  lived  in  the  Thirteenth  Ward) 
and  used  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  Emigra- 
tion Canyon  with  their  ox  team  at  day- 
light. During  the  day,  the  snow  crust 
on  the  hillside  would  soften,  and  often  a 
man  would  drop  down  in  the  snow.  It 
would  melt  on  him  and  by  night  he  was 
as  wet  as  though  dragged  in  a  river,  and 
was  forced  to  walk  home  to  keep  from 
freezing.  When  he  tried  to  take  his 
clothes  off  they  would  be  a  solid  mass 
of  ice. 

After  all  the  companies  arrived,  a  cen- 
sus of  the  people  and  food  supply  was 
taken.  I  think  it  gave  two  ounces  of 
flour  a  day  per  capita  until  reasonably 
expected  harvest  time.  This  food  sup- 
ply was  left  in  the  honor-keeping  of  the 
people.  I  knew  families  who  went  on 
this  fasting  ration  for  eight  months  and 
during  the  time  gave  to  their  brethren 
one-half  a  ton  of  flour,  while  they  them- 
selves kept  one  man  digging  the  luxuries 
of  thistle  roots,  segoes,  etc.,  for  dessert 
to  go  with  this  two  ounce?  of  flour.  This 
eight  months'  fast  was  of  the  most  aggra- 
vating kind.  At  any  one  time,  they 
could  have  put  their  hands  on  plenty. 
When   I  find    one    of    their  descendants 
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wince  under  a  few  hours'  fast  once  a 
month,  I  wince  too,  but  from  a  different 
cause.  During  that  winter,  I  knew  men, 
who  before  the  Nauvoo  robbery  were 
worth  their  ten  and  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, go  to  a  neighbor  who  had  killed  a 
beef  and  had  thrown  the  hide  on  his  dirt 
roof  to  keep  the  water  out  and  ask  him 
for  the  shriveled  thing  for  food;  and  it 
was  life  to  him  and  his  poor  family.  I 
saw  stalwart  men  who  had  divided  their 
rations  among  their  little  ones  who  cried 
for  more  bread,  go  reeling  to  their  labors 
from  their  lack  of  enough  to  eat.  I  can 
bear  testimony  that  I  never  heard  but 
three  complaints.  One  was  from  a  man, 
a  small  man,  who  said  to  his  chief,  "I 
cannot  starve  and  work  both."  I  was 
commissary  in  that  department  and  was 
told  to  increase  that  man's  rations  with- 
out his  knowledge,  and  did  so  until  they 
reached  four  pounds  per  day.  After  con- 
suming this  amount  for  a  few  days,  he 
went  to  his  chief: — "I  am  so  weak  for 
want  of  food  that  I  cannot  work  any 
more.  I  am  willing  to  lie  down  and  die 
of  hunger,  but  I  have  done  with  work." 
When  an  explanation  was  given  this 
man  of  how  much  he  had  eaten,  his  de- 
lusion was  dispelled.  He  had  a  practical 
lesson  in  imaginative  power. 

Our  location  down  by  the  Sixth  Ward 
was  on  low  ground.  There  were  no 
ditches  or  canals  to  draw  off  surplus 
water.  Mud  was  often  a  big  annoyance. 
One  man  remarked  one  day,  pointing  up 
to  the  benches:  "The  leaders  might  have 
located  us  up  there  where  there  is  less 
mud  and  more  gravel."  He  was  answered 
directly,  "Yes,  and  where  there  is  more 
brush  and  ravines  for  the  Indians  to  fire 
from." 

I  remained  in  these  valleys  until  the 
spring  of  1850,  when  I  took  a  three  and 
a  half  years'  mission  to  Europe. 

We  were    "awful    Mormons"  then ;     no 


"regenerating  grace"  to  purify,  elevate, 
or  Americanize  us,  and  yet  I  bear  solemn 
testimony  that  up  to  1850,  I  never  heard 
the  name  of  God  taken  in  vain — never 
saw  a  man  intoxicated — never  heard  of 
a  case  of  illicit  association  among  the 
sexes  in  the  settlement. 

Today  most  of  those  who  are  the  found- 
ers of  this  commonwealth  lie  on  the 
hillsides  between  Mexico  in  the  south 
and  Canada  in  the  north.  A  few  have 
dropped  in  the  Gospel  harness  and  sleep 
in  foreign  soil.  Now  and  then  one  can 
still  be  found  in  a  ward  of  some  of  the 
Stakes,  perchance  worrying  that  he  is 
not  doing  enough  for  the  work.  He  is 
trying  to  save  a  pittance  each  month  to 
purchase  a  little  of  the  finest  linen,  that 
when  he  lies  down  to  his  last  sleep  he 
may  have  that  decency  of  shrouding  that 
has  marked  his  whole  decent  life,  and 
preserve  the  jewel  of  independence  to 
the  last. 

When  the  books  of  the  life's  history 
of  some  of  these  Pioneer  men  and  women 
are  opened,  there  will  be  found  written 
therein  in  jeweled  and  golden  letters: 
"These  are  the  inheritors  of  eternal  life, 
kings  and  queens,  priests  and  priestesses 
unto  me  their  God  and  their  Father.  To 
their  increase,  dominion  and  power  there 
shall  be  no  end. " 

And  at  that  time  shall  the  essence  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  kind  counsel  be  ap- 
preciated which  says:  "Judge  not,  that 
ye  be  not  judged.  " 


THE  BROWN  BOYS'  FARH. 


How  They  Got  It. 

CHAPTER    I. 

There  were  three  of  the  Brown  boys, 
Amos,  Harold,  and  Paul.  They  lived 
with  their  sister,  who  kept  house  for 
them     in     the    heart    of    a    large    town. 
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Their  father  had  been  raised  on  a  farm, 
where  his  father,  and  his  grandfather 
and  his  great-grandfather  had  lived  be- 
fore him.  But  like  many  other  country 
boys,  he  imagined  that  fortunes  were 
lying  around  on  city  corners  waiting  to 
be  picked  up.  So,  not  heeding  the  ad- 
vice of  his  parents,  who  subsequently 
disinherited  him,  he  went  alone  to  the 
great  city,  and  after  much  search 
obtained  a  situation  as  delivery  boy, 
and  finally  worked  up  to  a  salesman 
When  be  died  his  family  had  barely 
enough  money  to  cover  his  funeral  ex- 
penses and  settle  their  accounts.  Shortly 
after  his  death  his  wife  also  passed  away, 
and  the  four  children  were  left  alone. 

The  boys  had  inherited  none  of  their 
father's  love  for  city  life.  The  spirit  of 
their  forefathers  was  in  all  of  them,  only 
with  more  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  All 
their  lives,  and  especially  since  the 
death  of  their  parents,  they  had  longed 
to  leave  the  crowded,  noisy  city  and  try 
their  fortunes  in  the  distant  west.  With 
this  idea  in  their  mind  they  had  worked 
and  planned  and  scrimped  and  saved 
until  they  had  five  hundred  dollars  in 
the  bank. 

"Well,  folks,"  said  Amos  one  evening 
at  the  supper  table,  "I  think  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  put  our  plans  into 
execution.  It  is  no  good  staying  here 
any  longer.  I  am  longing  to  break 
away  from  this  monotonous,  drudging 
life,  and  the  sooner  we  do  it  the  better. 
Now,  I  have  a  plan." 

The  others  listened  eagerly.  Amos 
was  the  oldest  boy,  and  they  all,  even 
Alice,  who  was  five  years  his  senior,  con- 
sidered him  wonderfully  wise  and  far 
seeing,  as  indeed  he  was.  Very  few 
boys  of  nineteen  have  the  experience 
and  care  which  he  had  had. 

"My  plan  is  this,"  he  continued.  "I 
will  start   out  with    Paul.      And   Hal,    as 


you  have  a  good  situation,  you  can  stay 
here  with  Alice,  and  as  soon  as  we  find 
a  place  and  get  settled  we  will  send  for 
you.  In  the  meantime,  you  can  per- 
haps save  enough  money  to  pay  for  your 
transportation." 

"But,  I  want  to  go  with  you,"  Harold 
protested.  "Paul  can  stay  with  Alice. 
I  can  help  you  a  good  deal  more  than 
he  can." 

"Would  you  leave  your  sister  without 
any  means  of  support,  and  a  twelve-year- 
old  boy  to  lake  care  of?"  said  Amos 
sternly.  "Either  you  or  I  must  stay 
here;  and  I  couldn't  think  of  letting  you 
and  Paul  go  alone.  There  is  no  other 
way  than  the  one  I  have  planned." 

"I  am  afraid,  said  Alice,  "that  Paul 
will  not  be  able  to  help  you  much.  He 
is  too  small  to  do  hard  work  or  'rough 
it'  as  you  will  have  to  do.  And  he  will 
be  a  great  care  to  5'ou.  I  think,  as 
Harold  does,  that  he  had  better  go  and 
leave  Paul  with  me.  W«  can  get  along 
very  nicely,  can't  we,  dear?" 

"Course,  but  I  want  to  go  with 
Amos.  It's  just  what  I  need  to  make 
me  grow  big  and  strong,"  said  Paul. 

Then  followed  a  long  argument,  which 
ended  in  Amos  and  Paul  having  their 
own  way.  The  rest  of  the  evening  was 
spent  in  making  plans  for  the  journe}'. 
A  month  later  the  boys  were  ready  to 
start.  Alice  had  packed  in  their  trunks 
everything  that  they  might  possibly 
want  for  a  year.  Many  things  they  did 
not  need,  and  many  could  have  been 
bought  at  the  end  of  their  journey  just 
as  well.      But  Alice  said: 

"There  is  no  telling  what  you  may 
need  way  out  there,  and  I  don't  suppose 
you  can  buy  anything  without  paying 
ten  times  what  it  is  worth,  if  you  can 
at  all." 

Paul's  mind  was  so  taken  up  with  the 
thought  of  his  strange  trip  that  he  could 
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think  of  nothing  else.  At  the  station, 
when  the  parting  came,  he  was  too 
excited  to  notice  the  tears  in  his  sis- 
ter's eyes  or  the  trembling  of  his 
brothers'  voices  as  they  said  goodby.  It 
was  all  pleasure  to  him. 

The  boys  reached  their  journey's  end 
at  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  at  mid- 
night, utterly  exhausted  after  their  long 
travel.  They  went  at  once  to  the 
"hotel"  and  after  eating  a  light  supper 
they  went  to  their  room  and  were  soon 
fast  asleep. 

"  Amos,  where  are  we?"  asked  Paul  the 
next  morning,  giving  his  brother  a 
shake,  as  he  awakened  suddenly  in  a 
strange  room,  with  the  sun  streaming 
in  through  a  curtainless  window. 

Amos  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  It 
took  him  also  a  moment  to  recollect 
himself,  then  he  said: 

"Why,  don't  you  remember?  We 
came  here  last  night  on  the  train.  Let's 
get  up  now  and  look  around  us." 

As  they  sat  down  to  the  table  in  the 
large,  bare  dining-room,  a  red-faced, 
good-natured  man  came  and  spoke  to 
them. 

"Mr.  Amos  and  Master  Paul  Brown, 
1  believe.  I'm  right  glad  to  see  you.  I 
was  out  when  you  came  last  night.  My 
name's  Bill  Perkins,  and  I'm  boss  of 
this  consarn.  Now,  what'll  ye  have  fur 
breakfust?" 

When  he  had  attended  to  their  order 
he  came  again  and  sat  down  at  the 
table.  Visitors  at  his  house  were 
scarce  enough  that  he  could  give  his 
personal  attention  to  each  new  comer. 
He  was  a  genial,  frank  man,  and  in 
spite  of  his  roughness,  he  won  the 
boy's  cocfidence  and  respect  imme- 
diately. Amos  was  naturally  reserved 
with  strangers  and  he  had  been  warned 
so  much  of  bunko  steerers  and  cow 
boys  that  he  had  scarcely  spoken  to  any 


one  on  the  journey.  But  now,  before  he 
realized  what  he  was  doing,  he  was  tell- 
ing this  stranger  of  their  hopes  and 
plans,  and  was  just  about  to  tell  him  of  the 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  sewed  up 
so  tightly  in  the  belt  around  his  waist, 
when  he  remembered  that  it  would 
hardly  be  safe  to  speak  of  that. 

"Now,  boys,  '  said  Mr.  Perkins  as 
they  finished  their  breakfast,  "you  had 
better  loaf  round  here  for  a  few  days 
till  you  git  rested  and  then  I'll  take 
you  in  my  team  over  the  country,  and 
you  can  decide  what  you  want  to  do. 
Next  week  I'll  have  plenty  of  time  to 
lug  you  round. 

On  the  day  following  their  arrival,  a 
wear}'  team  hitched  to  a  heavy  covered 
wagon  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the 
hotel.  A  little,  bearded  man  climbed 
down  from  the  seat.  The  usual  crowd 
of  loungers  gathered  around  to  watch 
what  went  on. 

Mr.  Perkins  escorted  the  stranger  into 
the  house,  while  a  man  drove  the  worn- 
out  team  around  to  the  stable. 

At  supper  he  sat  near  Amos  and 
Paul,  and  in  a  drawling,  nasal  voice 
began  to  talk. 

"You  don't  happen  to  know  of  any 
body  that  wants  to  buy  a  team  and 
wagon,  do  ye?"  he  asked  Amos. 

"Why,  I  think  that  I  shall,  if  I  carry 
out  my  plans.  I  am  thinking  of  taking 
up  some  land  and  going  to  farming. 
Is  your  outfit  for  sale?" 

"Yes,  them's  fer  sale,  and  so's  my 
ranch.      Do  ye  want  it,  too?" 

"Where  is  yer  ranch?"  asked  Mr. 
Perkins,  who  came  up  in  time  to  hear 
the  last  question. 

"It's  down  on  the  river." 

"How  far?" 

"'Bout  forty  miles  from  here.  It's 
ten  miles  east  ot  the  fork,  if  you  know 
where  that  is.      It's  the  best  farmin'  land 
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in  the  valley.  Ben  under  cultivation 
for  three  years.  A  good  log  house,  the 
only  house  within  twenty  miles,  plenty 
of  water,  a  spring  right  near  the  house, 
lots  of  timber  and  plenty  of  meadow. 
It's  right  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
plenty  of  game  and  fish,  and  any  amount 
of  gold  in  the  canyon.  You  can  see  it 
in  the  sand  what's  washed  down  in  the 
river.  You'll  never  strike  such  another 
bargain  in  a  thousand  }'ears." 

Mr.  Perkins  looked  at  the  boys. 
Paul's  eyes  were  round  and  bright,  and 
even  quiet,  reserved  Amos  was  infat- 
uated with  the  description.  He  was 
just  about  to  offer  all  his  small  fortune 
for  the  place,  when  a  warning  look 
from  his  friend  stayed  him. 

"How  much  did  you  say  yer  place 
wus  worth,  stranger?"  asked  the  land- 
lord. 

"  My  name's  Evans,  "  drawled  the  man. 
"I  didn't  say.  How  much  might  you 
be  willin'  to  give  fur  sich  a  place,  young 
man?" 

Again  a  quick  look  from  Perkins 
warned  Amos. 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  say  of  course  until  I 
saw  the  property,  and  got  the  judgment 
of  my  good  friend  here,  who  knows 
more  about  such  things  than  I  do." 

"Yes,  we'll  drive  over  there  and  look 
at  it  all  together,  if  it's  agreeable  with 
you,  Evans.  Isn't  there  any  amount  of 
government  land  over  there?" 

"Oh  yes,  but  none  like  mine." 

"Well,  I  really  think  that  the  best 
thing  for  these  boys  to  do  is  to  take  up 
some  for  themselves,  and  not  pay  out  all 
their  money  for  land  when  there's  plenty 
of  it  lying  around  waiting  to  be  took 
up. 

"But  it'll  take  a  long  time  fur  them 
two  boys  to  make  the  improvements  on 
bare  land  that  there's  already  on  mine." 

"But  I  can't    see,  if  it's    such  a  howl- 


ing fine  place,  why  you're  leavin'  it  yer- 
self.      Hev  somethin'    better  in  view?" 

"Well,  yes,"  replied  Evans,  "my  wife 
won't  come  out  here  to  live,  and  her 
brother  has  offered  to  take  me  in  pards  in 
the  grocery  business  if  I'll  come    back." 

"Well  we'll  talk  it  over  in  the  morn- 
ing," said  Perkins.  "Ye  had  better  git 
that  young-un  to  bed,  Amos." 

As  the  boys  moved  away,  the  stranger 
leaned  forward  and  whispered,    "Tender 
foot,  aint  he?" 

"No,"  said  Perkins,  "he's  a  purty 
shrewd  feller." 

"Got  plenty  uv  dough?" 

"I  think  not.  Now  look  here,  Evans, 
you've  come  to  the  wrong  party  if  ye 
think  ye  kin  work  any  little  game  with 
me.  I  don't  know  nothing  about  you, 
but  I'm  that  boy's  friend,  and  won't  let 
anybody  git  the  best  of  him,  if  I  kin  help 
it." 

"Nobody's  talkin'about  gettin'  the  best 
uv  him.  I  want  to  make  a  dicker  with 
him,  that's  all,  and  you  kin  be  judge 
yerself  uv  the  fairness  uv  it,  if  ye  want 
to,"  said  Evans  indifferently,  as  he  rose 
from  the  table. 

That  night,  as  the  midnight  freight 
pulled  slowly  out  of  the  little  station,  a 
small,  clean  shaven  man  might  have  been 
seen  crawling  under  one  of  the  cars  and 
settling  himself  comfortably  upon  the 
break-beam.  In  his  hand  he  grasped  a 
small  white  cloth  belt  in  which  was 
firmly  sewed  three  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars in  small  coin. 

Amos  sprang  from  his  bed  as  the  first 
beams  of  the  rising  sun  fell  on  his  face. 
As  usual  he  felt  immediately  for  the  belt 
which  he  wore  around  his  waist  next  his 
skin.  But  he  instantly  remembered 
that  he  had  taken  it  off  in  the  night  be- 
cause it  had  itched  him,  and  had  tucked 
it  under  his  head.  He  lifted  his  pil- 
low.     The  belt  was  gone! 
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Cold  beads  of  perspiration  broke  out 
on  his  brow,  and  in  a  frenzy  of  fear  he 
searched  the  bed  and  all  around.  He 
noticed  that  the  window  which  he  had 
partly  opened  the  night  before  was  now 
thrown  right  up.  The  thought  flashed 
through  his  mind  that  the  robber  had 
entered  and  escaped  in  that  way.  While 
still  searching,  his  eye  fell  on  a  note 
pinned  to  his  trousers.  It  was  addressed 
to,  "Mr.  Amos  Brown."  He  opened  it 
in  trembling  haste  and  read: 

"My  dere  yung  Tenderfoot:  i  have  got 
yer  munnie  to  pay  fur  the  farm  wich  i 
no  yu  wil  be  glad  to  own.  i  give  yu  a 
quit  klame  and  thro  in  mi  teme  to  boot, 
tra  la,  yu  wil  nevr  se  me  any  mor  i  hop. 
with  kind  reggards  to  all  enkwirin  friends 
i  am  yors  verie  gratfuly 

John   Evans." 
R.    C.  I. 

(TO   BE   CONTINDED.) 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


CITY      SANITATION      A       PRESSING      PROBLEM. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  with 
which  civilization  has  grappled  in  recent 
years  is  the  cleanliness  and  healthfulness 
of  cities.  The  modern  capitals  and  large 
towns  of  Europe  have  had  to  adopt 
heroic  measures  to  reduce  their  death- 
rate;  and  in  order  to  ventilate  and  purify 
and  clean  up  generally,  large  sums  have 
been  expended  in  tearing  out  too  thickly 
crowded  neighborhoods,  opening  new 
streets,  providing  sewers,  pure  water 
supply,  pavements,  parks,  and  so  on. 
Some  of  our  earlier  American  cities 
have  gone  through  a  similar  experience; 
and  whatever  knowledge  on  such  sub- 
jects   our    sanitary     experts     may    have 


gained  is  now  likely  to  be  put  to  the 
severest  test  by  reason  of  the  interest 
we  have  acquired  as  a  nation  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Philippines,  the 
large  cities  of  which  are  recognized  as 
perfect  breeding- nests  of  disease.  Al- 
ready much  has  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion of  reform  by  our  army  officers  in 
Cuba,  from  which  place  most  of  our 
yellow  fever  visitations  have  come;  and 
the  papers  are  talking  now  of  the  urgent 
necessity  for  a  wholesale  sweeping-out 
of  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Philippines. 
The  Japanese  were  confronted  by  a 
difficulty  of  this  sort  after  their  recent 
conquests.  They  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  among  the  aptest  of  mortals  in 
keeping  up  with  the  times.  Of  sanita- 
tion they  had  already  learned  enough  to 
know  its  value;  and  the  island  of  For- 
mosa has  recent]\'  witnessed  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  thoroughness  with  which 
they  put  their  belief  into  practice.  They 
found  there  a  city  so  dirty  that  no  feas- 
ible plan  of  cleaning  it  could  be  devised. 
The  ground  was  swampy  and  infected, 
yet  the  town  was  an  important  seat  of 
trade.  What  did  they  do?  They 
simply  decided  that  it  was  cheaper  and 
easier  to  move  the  people  to  a  new  site 
than  to  try  to  make  the  old  one  even 
passably  decent  and  healthful.  This 
decision  was  promptly  followed  by  orders 
to  the  40,000  inhabitants  to  remove  im- 
mediately, and  to  take  up  their  residence 
on  a  hillside  several  miles  away.  The 
new  town  is  laid  out  much  like  the  old 
one  was,  only  better,  and  each  landowner 
of  the  latter  receives  a  piece  of  land  as 
nearl}'  as  possible  corresponding  in  size 
and  position  with  that  which  he  deserted. 
Of  course  all  the  modern  improvements 
in  city  building  will  be  introduced— 
many  of  them  at  government  expense; 
and  it  is  expected  that  inside  of  a  year 
the    complete    transfer    will    have    been 
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made,  at  a  cost  to  the  individuals  not 
worth  considering  in  comparison  with 
the  benefits  secured. 

This  is  probobly  the  most  heroic  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  yet  attempted  on  so 
large  a  scale;  and  it  presents  a  view  of 
the  case  which  may  possibly  be  adopted 
with  profit  in  some  of  the  flimsy,  pest- 
breeding,  half-civilized  towns  of  the 
islands  where  the  United  States  flag  now 
flies. 


nature's  awakening  from  her  winter's 

SLUMBER. 


The  advance  of  the  seasons  has  brought 
around  to  us  again  the  happy  Spring- 
time. In  this  part  of  the  world  the 
month  of  March  is  considered  the  first 
of  the  spring  season,  and  usually  before 
that  blustery  month  has  ended,  the  cold 
weather  has  relaxed,  the  air  and  breezes 
are  warmer,  and  in  sunny  places  the 
grass  and  plants  and  flowers  begin  to 
push  their  way  upward  after  their  win- 
ter's sleep.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the 
weather  plays  all  manner  of  pranks  with 
our  hopes  and  expectations,  and  in  such 
seasons  as  are  thus  referred  to  we  have 
what  is  called  a  backward  spring,  with 
much  snow  and  severe  cold  until  well 
into  April  and  even  into  May.  But  this 
is  unusual,  and  is  generally  more  a 
matter  of  locality  than  of  habit. 

Spring  is  really  the  time  of  the  earth's 
awakening.  For  months  the  soil,  the 
plants,  the  insects,  and  some  even  of  the 
animal  creation  have  been  enjoying  a 
long  rest.  But  as  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
makes  itself  felt,  and  the  gentle  southern 
breezes  sweep  over  the  face  of  the  land, 
a  mysterious  movement  begins  in  all 
departments  of  nature's  vast  realm. 
Sweet  sounds  from  ttie  throats  of  birds 
are  heard  in  the  air,  the  buzz  of  tiny 
wings    and    the    chirp    of    insects    come 


familiarly  upon  the  ear,  the  trees  in 
some  strange  way  take  on  a  greenish 
tinge  even  before  their  leaves  appear, 
and  lo,  here  and  there  a  forward  blade 
of  grass  or  an  early  flower  gladdens  the 
eye,  so  long  used  to  the  snowy  covering 
or  the  bareness  of  the  earth's  face. 

What  relief,  what  delight,  in  this 
ceaseless  round  of  change!  Winter's 
joys  and  sports  are  many,  but  one  does 
not  want  skating  and  sleigh-riding  all  the 
time.  In  like  manner  the  sweet  pleas- 
ures that  accompany  the  springtime  are 
gladly  exchanged,  when  the  time  comes, 
for  the  maturer  joys  of  summer — 
hardly  any  one  would  be  satisfied  with 
continual  spring.  The  great  Maker  and 
Father  of  all  has  planned  and  fashioned 
for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  His 
children  in  a  manner  so  wise  and  perfect 
that  the  very  thought  of  His  power  and 
goodness  fills  the  heart  with  gratitude 
and  awe. 


RUDYARD   KIPLING'S    TRIBUTE   TO    "FIGHTING 
bob"    EVANS. 


All  of  my  readers  who  are  of  sufficient 
age  to  have  been  interested  in  the  de- 
tails of  the  recent  war  with  Spain  will 
remember  that  the  commander  of  the 
Iowa,  one  of  the  United  States  battle- 
ships in  the  naval  operations  near  the 
Cuban  coast,  was  Captain  Robley  D. 
Evans — "Fighting  Bob"  he  is  commonly 
called.  All  such  readers  are  no  doubt 
also  familiar  with  the  name  of  Rudyard 
Kipling — that  dazzling  light  in  current 
literature,  whose  work  in  prose  and 
verse  has  thus  early  in  life  brought  him 
fame  wherever  the  English  tongue  is 
used. 

Present  interest  in  Kipling  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  lately  he  has  been  lying 
at  the  door  of  death,  and  for  a  time  his 
recovery  was  despaired  of,    though  now, 
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happily,  he  is  declared  out  of  danger. 
Interest  in  "Fighting  Bob"  is  increased 
among  the  people  of  this  State  by  the 
fact  that  although  not  a  Utah  boy,  he 
nevertheless  was  appointed  as  a  cadet  to 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  by  the  Utah 
Delegate  in  Congress  many  years  ago, 
and  was  credited  to  this  Territory  as  its 
representative  at  that  school.  So  we  can 
claim  at  least  a  half-share  in  him. 

This  introduction,  I  think,  will  lend 
interest  to  the  following  characteristic 
verses,  which  were  sent  by  Kipling,  with 
a  copy  of  his  works,  to  Captain  Evans: 
(It  need  hardly  be  explained  that  thi 
"Zogbaum"  referred  to  is  an  artist.; 

"Zogbaum  draws  with  a  pencil, 

And  I  do  things  with  a  pen, 
But  you  sit  up  in  a  conning-tower, 

Bossing  eight  hundred  men. 

"Zogbaum  takes  care  of  his  business, 

And  I  take  care  of  mine, 
But  you  take  care  of  ten  thousand  tons, 

Sky-hooting  through  the  brine. 

"Zogbaum  can  handle  his  shadows, 

And  I  can  handle  my  style, 
But  you  can  handle  a  ten-inch  gun 

To  carry  seven  mile. 

"To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given. 
And  that's  why  these  books  are  sent 

To  the  man  who  has  lived  more  stories 
Than  Zogbaum  or  I  could  invent." 

7,^1?  Editor. 


A  MIGHTY  RIVER. 


The  Amazon,  in  South  America,  is  the 
largest  river  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and 
— according  to  Professor  Agassiz — is  160 
miles  in  width  at  its  mouth.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  source  of  the  Amazon  in 
the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  2,000 
miles  in  a  direct  line,  but  by  the  course 
of  the  river  nearly  4,000  miles.  The 
Amazon  drains  an  are  of  2,500,000  square 
miles  (ten  times  the  area  of  France), and 
in  connection  with  the  river  and  its  trib- 


utaries, there  are  said  to  be  50,000  miles 
of  navigable  waters,  one-half  of  wliich  is 
suitable  for  steam  navigation  by  large 
vessels.  The  number,  length,  and  vol- 
ume of  the  Amazon's  tributaries  are  in 
proportion  to  its  magnitude.  More  than 
twenty  superb  rivers,  1,000  miles  and 
upwards  in  length,  pour  their  waters  into 
it,  and  streams  of  less  importance  are 
numberless.  At  the  junction  of  the 
Yucayli  with  the  Amazon,  a  line  of  fift}' 
fathoms  does  not  reach  the  bottom,  and 
in  breadth  it  is  more  like  a  sea  than  a 
river.  The  longest  tributary,  the  Mad- 
eria,  has  a  length  of  2,000  miles. 


A  WIFE'S  TACT. 


Some  husbands  are  proverbially  for- 
getful when  they  proceed  to  business. 
The  Cliristian  Advocate  tells  a  •  story 
which  is  worthy  of  reproduction. 

A  merchant's  wife,  smarting  from  ex- 
perience, one  morning  handed  her  hus- 
band a  sealed  letter  as  he  was  going  to 
his  office,  begging  him  not  to  open  it 
until  he  had  reached  his  place  of  busi- 
ness. 

With  some  solicitude  he  broke  the 
seal  at  the  proper  time,  and  read; 

"I  am  forced  to  tell  you  something  that  I  know 
will  trouble  you,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so.  I 
am  determined  you  shall  know  it,  let  the  result 
be  what  it  may.  I  have  known  for  a  week  that 
it  was  coming,  and  kept  it  to  myself  until  today, 
when  it  has  reached  a  crisis,  and  I  cannot  keep  it 
any  longer. 

"You  must  not  censure  me  too  harshly,  for  you 
must  reap  the  results  as  well  as  myself.  I  do 
hope  it  will  not  crush  you." 

Here  he  turned  the  page,  his  hair  slow- 
ly rising. 

"The  flour  is  out;  please  send  me  some  this 
afternoon.  I  thought  that  by  this  method  you 
would  not  forget  it." 

The  flour  was  sent. 
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Our  Little  Tolk$. 


PUSSY'S  PUNISHMENT. 


The  scene  presented  in  the  accompany- 


ing engraving  reminds  me  of  an  occur- 
rence which  I  witnessed  some  years  ago. 
In  a  tree  which  stood  near  the  house 
in  which  I  lived  a  pair  of  robins  had 
built  their  nest.  My  little  brother  and  I 
had  discovered  this  nest,  and  quite  often 
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we  would  climb  up  to  it  to  see  what  it 
contained.  You  know  boys  are  always 
curious  to  see  what  is  in  a  bird's  nest. 
They  want  to  count  the  eggs  and  see 
what  color  they  are,  or  look  at  the  young 
birds  and  notice  how  much  they  grow 
from  day  to  day. 

The  first  time  we  looked  in  the  nest 
there  were  four  young  birds  in  it.  They 
were  very  small  and  had  large  mouths  and 
very  few  feathers.  We  climbed  the  tree 
every  few  days  and  noticed  that  the  little 
birds  grew  very  fast,  and  soon  they  be- 
gan to  look  much  like  their  parents. 

The  old  birds  did  not  like  us  to 
go  to  their  nest,  and  every  time  we  did 
so  they  would  flit  about  in  the  trees  near 
by  and  set  up  a  cry  of  alarm  by  chirping 
in  loud  and  distressful  tones.  It  was  un- 
kind of  us  to  disturb  the  poor  birds  as 
we  did,  but  it  was  done  through  thought- 
lessness on  our  part.  We  did  not  intend 
to  harm  the  young  birds.  In  fact  we 
thought  we  were  helping  their  parents 
take  care  of  them,  for  sometimes  we 
would  take  crumbs  of  bread  or  worms 
with  us  just  to  see  the  young  ones  eat. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  the  birds  open 
their  mouths  so  widely  every  time  we 
climbed  to  their  nest. 

My  brother  and  I  were  not  the  only 
ones  who  were  interested  in  watching 
this  family  of  birds.  The  old  house-cat 
had  found  the  nest  too;  and  one  day 
when  the  little  feathered  creatures  were 
just  about  able  to  leave  the  nest  she 
climbed  up  the  tree  and  killed  two  of 
them.  When  the  old  birds  saw  what  she 
had  done  they  attacked  her  while  she 
was  devouring  her  prey  under  the  tree 
iu  which  the  nest  was  located.  The 
parent  birds  were  frantic  with  grief,  and 
they  fought  as  only  parent  animals  can 
for  their  offspring.  They  struck  at  the 
cat's  eves  until  she  was  compelled  to 
seek  safety  by  running  under  the  porch, 


where  she  remained  for  a  long  time.  She 
did  not  take  time  to  finish  her  dinner  of 
tender  meat,  being  obliged  to  leave  it  to 
protect  herself. 

My  brother  and  I  heard  the  birds'  cry 
as  the  cat  came  to  intrude  into  their  home 
and  carry  off  their  children;  and  being 
anxious  to  know  what  was  the  matter  we 
got  out  the  door  just  in  time  to  see  the 
attack.  Noticing  that  the  cat  was  get- 
ting punished  as  we  thought  she  deserved, 
(for  we  knew  she  had  captured  birds  be- 
fore this)  we  did  not  interfere. 

We  did  not  know  that  she  had  killed 
two  of  the  young  birds  till  we  found  their 
dead    bodies    there  under    the  tree.      To' 
prevent    the  cat  from  getting  them  again 
we  buried   the  dead  birds  in  the  garden. 

The  old  cat  did  not  again  dare  to  dis- 
turb that  robins'  nest,  and  soon  the  two 
remaining  young  birds  became  strong 
enough  to  fly,  when  they  left  their  home, 
and  we  saw  no  more  of  them. 

Peter  Duncan. 


FOR  THE  LETTER-BOX. 


West  Weber,  Utah. 
De.\r    Letter-Box:      My  father    has  a 
herd  of  sheep,  and    he    gave    me  four  of 
them.      I    expect  I  will    have  a  herd    by 
the  time  I  am  a  man. 

W.    C.    Hunter,  Jr.,  age  ll. 


Mangos,  Colo.,  Jan.  27th  1899. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  Our  Primary 
(No.  2)  had  its  anniversary  on  January 
25th.  We  had  a  good  time  for  we  all 
look  forward  to  that  day  with  pleasure. 
On  this  occasion  we  had  a  program 
prepared,  with  songs,  speeches,  recita- 
tions, dialogues  and  a  good  dinner  for 
all;  and  afterwards  a  dance  with  more 
songs  and  select  readings  until  about  5 
p.  m.      Our   President  is  loved   by    chil- 
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dren    and    parents,     and    all    take    very 
much  interest  in  the  Primary. 

Edna  Lenorah  Brown,  age  12  years. 


Dear  Letter-Box:  In  East  Jordan, 
where  I  live,  we  have  to  discontinue 
our  Primary  meetings  through  the  win- 
ter as  some  of  the  little  ones  have  too 
far  to  come;  but  I  like  to  go  to  them 
when  they  commence  again.  It  is  our 
duty  to  attend  to  all  our  meetings  as  it 
helps  us  to  become  good  men  and 
women  when  we  grow  up. 

Laura   Wright,  age  10  years. 


Rov,  Weber  County,  Utah. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  Once  my  Mamma 
told  me  not  to  get  upon  a  chair.  I  did 
not  mind  her,  and  when  I  went  to  get 
down  I  caught  the  saucepan  handle  in 
my  dress,  and  pulled  the  boiling  pota- 
toes on  my  leg.  I  could  not  walk  for 
three  weeks.  I  was  burnt  from  my  knee 
to  my  ankle.  This  taught  me  to  obey 
my  parents. 

Vivian  Hollands,  age  10  years. 

Oasis,  Utah. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  I  feel  sure  that 
my  little  sister  when  nine  days  old  was 
healed  by  the  power  of  God.  When 
she  took  sick,  we  all  thought  she  was 
going  to  die;  one  afternoon  she  took 
very  ill,  and  my  father  called  in  the 
Elders  and  they  administered  to  her. 
She  kept  on  getting  better  until  she 
was  healed.  She  will  be  two  years  old 
next  August,  and  now  she  can  talk  and 
walk  all   around. 

Flora  Jensen,    age  ij. 


Paris,   Idaho. 
Dear  Letter-Box:     I  am  a  little  girl 
five  years  old;   I   go    to    Sunday    School, 
Primary,   and  Religion    Class,    and    like 


my  teachers  very  much.  I  go  to  the 
week  day  school,  and  am  in  the  chart 
class  A.  My  brother  held  my  hand  to 
write  this,  because  I  can  not  write  my- 
self, for  I  have  just  started  to  school.  I 
have  two  dollies  and  a  little  cradle.  I 
rock  them  to  sleep  and  like  to  play  with 
them  very  much. 

Annie  Schreier. 

Verdure,  San  Juan  County,   Utah. 

Dear  Letter-Box:  There  are  only 
four  families  living  here  in  Verdure, 
which  is  in  a  little  valley  near  the  San 
Juan  Kiver,  and  is  a  very  pretty  place.  In 
the  winter   we  have  quite  a  bit  of  snow. 

My  Mamma  died  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  I  was  baptized  on  my  birthday, 
and  my  brother,  sister  and  my  little 
playmate  were  baptized  the  same  day. 

The  grass  is  starting  to  get  green  and 
the  fiowers  will  soon  be  in  blossom. 

Estella  Butt,  age  12  years. 


Verdure,  San  Juan  County,    Utah. 

Dear  Letter-Box:  I  take  much  de- 
light in  reading  the  little  letters,  and 
thought  I  would  try  to  write  one.  Papa 
has  gone  on  an  Indian  mission.  He  is 
now  attending  a  large  Indian  dance 
down  by  the  big  Colorado  River  which 
is  to  last  two  weeks. 

On  my  birthday  I  was  twelve  years 
old;  J  was  born  on  Mamma's  birthday. 
We  had  a  party  here  on  Washington's 
birthday. 

Mary  E.    Christensen. 


Paris,  Idaho. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  I  am  a  Mormon 
girl.  I  go  to  Sunday  School,  Primary, 
and  to  Religion  Class.  I  have  been 
going  to  week  day  school,  but  I  had  to 
stop  because  my  mother  was  called  away 
and  I  had  to  stay  home  and  do  the 
work.     My    father   died    when    I    was    a 
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small  girl.  1  came  from  the  old  country, 
but  we  have  been  living  in  America  for 
seven  years.  I  feel  much  interested  in 
the  Gospel.  One  of  my  brothers  is 
lame,  he  has  to  walk  on  crutches. 

Mary  Schreier,   age  13  years. 


Manti,  Utah. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  One  Saturday  in 
last  November,  my  brother  fifteen  years 
old  and  myself,  wanted  to  haul  a  load 
of  wood  to  surprise  our  Papa  when  he 
came  home.  Mamma  was  afraid  to  have 
us  go,  it  was  such  a  long  way  off;  but 
we  coaxed  her  to  let  us  go,  and  at  last 
she  did.  Before  we  went  we  knelt 
down  and  prayed,  and  Mamma  asked  the 
Lord  to  bring  us  safely  home,  and  then 
we  started.  When  we  were  going  up  a 
hill  I  was  walking,  and  went  to  climb 
on  the  wagon  while  it  was  going,  I 
caught  my  foot  under  a  rock  and  fell 
between  the  wheels  One  wheel  ran 
over  me  lengthwise  of  my  body,  and 
scraped  the  skin  off  my  face.  We  were 
both  badly  frightened  and  my  brother 
said,  "Some  one  made  the  wagon  light 
or  you  would  have  been  crushed."  1  knew 
what  he  meant,  for  we  both  were  think- 
ing of  how  the  Lord  had  heard  our 
Mamma's  prayer.  At  night  we  arrived 
safely  home  with  our  wood,  and  1  was 
all  right. 

Clifford  Snow,  age  p  years. 

Twin  Grove,  Fremont  Co.,  Idaho. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  I  live  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Idaho,  near  the 
National  Park.  It  is  very  cold  here  in 
the  winter,  and  we  have  lots  of  snow; 
the  wind  blows  it  into  very  large  drifts; 
but  it  is  very  nice  in  the  summer,  and 
the  nights  are  always  cool  and  pleasant. 
A  great  many  tourists  pass  here  in  the 
summer  on  their  way  to  the  National 
Park.      One  summer    I    went    with  Papa 


and  Mamma  to  Jackson's  Hole.  We  saw 
twenty-five  elk  in  one  bunch,  and  seven 
antelope  in  another.  The  roads  were 
very  rough  and  sidling.  A  man  had  to 
ride  a  pole  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
wagon  to  keep  it  from  tipping  over. 
The  "divide"  was  very  steep.  We  had 
to  take  all  the  things  out  of  the  wagon 
and  pack  them  up  on  the  horses'  hacks. 
Then  the  men  had  to  cut  a  big  tree  and 
fasten  it  at  the  back  of  the  wagon  to 
keep  it  from  running  against  the  horses 
when  we  went  down  the  other  side. 
My  brother  and  sister  cut  their  names 
on  some  very  large  trees  on  the  top  of 
the  divide. 

The  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  Missionaries 
stayed  at  our  house  while  visiting  this 
ward.  When  they  came  they  found  a 
number  of  us  sick.  That  night  they 
administered  to  me  and  the  next  morn- 
ing I  was  up  and  about  the  house. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Minnie  Godfrey,  age  10  years. 


The  following  letter  has  been  received 
fiom  Elder  Arthur  J.  Done,  dated  Frei- 
berg,  Saxony,     Germany,     February    16, 

1899: 

On  Sunday,  February  12,  1899,  we 
organized  a  Sunday  School  in  this  city, 
perhaps  the  first  one  in  the  Dresden 
conference,  and  I  thought  the  Sunday 
School  children  at  home  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  us.  I  read  a  few 
of  our  "Letter-Box"  letters  to  two  of  cur 
Sunday  School  children  and  they  then 
wrote  the  letter  which  I  have  trans- 
lated as  follows: 

Freiherg  in  Saxony,   Germanv. 

Dear  Lettek-Box:  We  send  to  all 
the  Sunday  School  children  our  affec- 
tionate greetings  from  a  land  far  away, 
and  hope  that  you  find  as  much  happi- 
ness in  your  Sunday  School  as  we  do  in 
ours.      On    February    Vi,    1899,    we    met 
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for  the  first  time,  and  Brother  Arthur  j. 
Done  trom  Payson,  Utah,  is  our  teacher. 
He  is  a  good  man  and  we  wish  that  he 
could  always  remain  with  and  teach  us. 
We  are  learning  the  Sunday  School 
songs;  are  also  learning  of  our  Savior 
and  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  We 
have  already  become  acquainted  with 
quite  a  number  of  missionaries  from 
Utah,  and  we  are  always  pleased  when 
they  visit  us  or  speak  to  us  in  the 
meetings. 

Richard  Beck,  age  g  years. 

Otto  Beck,   7  years. 


THE    QOSPEL. 


The  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God, 

To  every  soul's  salvation, 
No  matter  whether  Jew  or  Greek 

Or  any  other  nation. 

But  there  is  something  we  must  do 

'Ere  we  can  be  possessing 
That  great  and  glorious  Gospel  gift, 

That  all-embracing  blessing. 

When  we  reflect  upon  our  sins, 
It  brings  us  many  a  tremor. 

But,  on  repenting,  we're  forgiven 
Through  Jesus,  our  Redeemer. 

The  needful  thing  for  us  to  do 

Is  full  obedience  render. 
Then  our  transgressions  fade  away 

And  Christ  is  our  Defender. 

If  we  repent  of  all  our  sins 
And  make  full  reformation, 

Keeping  God's  laws  henceforth,  for  us 
There  is  no  condemnation. 

To  work  the  rule  of  righteousness 

The  Gospel  is  the  leaven, 
That  here  the  will  of  God  may  be 

Done  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

When  to  our  Heavenly  Father's  will 

We  offer  no  resistance, 
We  are  in  the  right  way  to  solve 

The  problem  of  existence. 


If  we  would  try  our  very  best 

To  do  what  is  most  fitting, 
We  should  not  waste  much  precious  time 

In  doctrinal  hair-splitting. 

If  we  would  put  and  keep  ourselves 

Upon  our  best  behavior. 
We'd  very  soon  be  one  indeed 

In  Jesus  Christ  our  Savior. 

Sectarian  technicalities 

With  us  would  soon  have  vanished. 
Strife,  quarrels,  envy,  jealousies 

Would  be  forever  banished. 

The  selfish  games  of  greed  and  grab 

Could  never  more  afflict  us, 
Nor  would  oppressive  laws  be  made 

To  needlessly  restrict  us. 

The  many  worries  of  our  time 

No  longer  would  annoy  us, 
And  every  efi"ort  would  be  vain 

To  ruin  or  destroy  us. 

From  talking  of  our  neighbors'  faults 
We  should  feel  more  like  shrinking, 

And  how  to  better  our  own  lives 
We  should  be  oftener  thinking. 

As  we  wish  they  would  do  to  us. 

So  we  should  do  to  others. 
That  is  the  true  and  only  way 

For  men  to  live  like  brothers. 

That  is  the  golden  Gospel  rule. 
Though  now  we  live  below  it. 

That  is  the  height  for  us  to  gain. 
And  every  one  should  know  it. 

If  we  would  live  a  perfect  life 

(Than  this,  naught  could  be  plainer) 
We  must  obey  a  perfect  law, 

Or  hopes  could  not  be  vainer. 

Yes,  in  the  great  Millennium 

This  must  be  our  election, 
To  shape  our  lives  by  Gospel  laws 

And  thus  attain  perfection. 

Some  say,  "These  are  ideal  views." 

Well,  real's  fruit  of  ideal. 
Heaven  is  ideal  realized, 

There  ideal  becomes  real. 

These  ideal  views  the  Lord  above 

Is  daily  to  us  giving. 
To  make  ideals  real  is 

The  purpose  of  our  living. 

/■ 


SPRING    CONFERENCE. 


Conference  is  now  close  at  hand,  and  Salt 
Lake  is  again  looking  forward  with  much  pleasure 
to  the  visit  of  its  many  friends. 

Every  indication  points  to  coming  prosperity 
not  only  locally  but  throughout  the  entire  country 
with  the  natural  result  that  everybody  is  in  good 
spirits.  The  farmer  is  looking  forward  to  good 
prices  for  his  products  and  the  merchant  for  his 
wares,  and  the  general  rise  is  not  far  off.  Now  is 
the  time  to  purchase  your  supplies  before  prices 
go  up.  When  you  are  here  on  j'our  conference 
trip  you  will  find  among  the  Juvenii-E  advertisers 
people  who  are  anxious  for  j'our  trade,  will  treat 
you  right  with  prices  away  down. 


D.  O.  Calder's  Sons  the  popular  Music  House 
have  made  connections  with  the  largest  Eastern 
Publishers  to  seud  them  copies  of  every  new, 
popular  piece  of  music  that  they  publish,  and 
this  allows  them  to  offer  an  enormous  collection 
of  all  the  latest  music.  Everything  will  be  sold 
at  one-half  price  during  conference. 

Be  sure  you  call  on  Walker  Bros.  Dry  Goods 
Store,  because  it's  a  treat  to  go  through  such  an 
elegant  establishment  even  if  you  don't  want  to 
buy. 

The  Davis  Shoe  Co.  are  making  great  prepara- 
tions for  conference  at  their  elegant  store,  there's 
no  use  denying  they  are  the  Shoe  People. 


W.  3.  RIERCE, 


MANUFACTURER 
...Of... 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

Sahool,   Chuneh,   Opel's      pO  f^NITtJ  t^E 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,    •      UTAH. 

"WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


SAVS 

For  daily  u.se  it  not  only  unpftrte  a  soft, 
velvety  snloothueas  to  th«  face  but  unlike  mtmy : 
other  preparnUuns.  I  Und  it  is  of  positive  benefit 
ito'tlie  skin." 

Stic  rvlcri*  to  lite  renowned 

POZZONI'S  MEDICATED  COMPLEXION  POWDEHS, 

Ymii    \n\\\    \nt\   hcllovy  jIiJm,  rt(>  send   lit 


The  "■  Ring-let  "  strain  sweeps 
the  prizes  each  year  at  the  Great 
Madison    Square   (N.  Y.)    shows.     My 

stock.      ALL  OF  THIS  STRAIN,  WOH  firSt 

on  pullet  at  1S9S,  and  silver  cup  at  1S99, 
Utah  Poultry  Shows.    Such  stock  will 
reproduce  itself.     Eggs  and  cockerels 
for  sale.  MRS.  FRANCIS  GODDARD, 

318  South'West  Temple  St.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Tantlly 
Soap 

CONTAINS  MO  TREE  ALKALI 


v°/>^a3^^^<5' 


V"'/r^Q^jp, 


IT     •     HT^S     •     ISO     r    eQV7?^L. 

Best  for  all  purposes  and 
especially  adapted  for 
washing  woolen  goods.  ^< 

It  mill  not  in|are  Clothing,  Skin  op  Paint. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 


(When  writing    please    mention   this  paper. 


20  Cflf^S  STOVES 


SOLD  TO  DATE,  THIS  SEASON. 


°''°1.'n''.%l^rnn'^.n^'"''       «1E  ARE  THE  STOVE  PEOPLE. 


AND  nORE  COniNQ. 


CWLL     ?=C1SD     SEE     VS. 


CO=OP.  WAGON  &  riACHINE  CO., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Ogdcn  and  Logan,  Utah. 
Montpelier  and  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  j^^^ 


.GEO.    T.   ODEliIi.    Gen  1   fllgr. 


Scenic  Iine 


ofw  yyORLD 

'^DENVER* 
.RIO  GRAN  Dt 
■  RAILROAD. 


THE  POPULAR  THROUGH 
CAR  LINE  FROM  THE  «#* 


Northwest 


TO  ALL  POINTS 


East 


mJMMC^Ktf 


a  K.  NEVINS.  Gtnn-il  Ag.ni  S.  K.  HOOPER.  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

SALT  LAK£  OTY.  UTAH,  DENVER.  COLtt 


SPEAKING 
OF  COAL 


Did    you    ever 
deal  with  ^  ^ 


IF  IT  GROWS  IN  SOIL 


Bamberger  Coal  Co.? 


^  e  « 


J  61  MAIN  ST. 


2000  Pounds  Jt 
In  Every  Ton. 


We  have  it,  or  can  procure  it  for  voii. 
Forty  five  cent  paekajtes  of  vegetables  or 
flower  seeds,  your  choice  for  Jl  00,  eighteen 
for  .-.0  cents,  eight  for  25  cents. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Seeds,  and  Flowering 
PUnts  of  all  kinds  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  quote  you  prices.  end  tor  catalogue. 
Our  specialties  are  Carnations.  R  i.sts.  Ver- 
benas, Chrysanthemums,  Fucnia's  and 
Pansips. 


^yrus  ]\.  Cold  9  8098, 

,  1293 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


p.  O.  Bo.\,  1293 

Qreen  House  &  Qrounds 
10th  So  &  Emery  St. 


(When  writing    please    mention  this  paper.) 


OUR  $3.00  MEN'S  PANTS 

Made  from  Provo  Cloth  are  as  good  as  any  $4  50  Eastern.  OUR  $10.00 
MEN'S  SUITS  made  from  Provo  Cloth  are  as  good  as  any  $15.00 
Eastern.  Our  own  make  of  Men's,  Women's  and  Children's  Hose,  Boys' 
and  Men's  Sweaters  and  Knit  Combination  Suits  are  better  than  Eastern 
goods. 

We  sell  Shirts,  Neckwear,  Underwear,  Handkerchiefs,  Home-made 
Hats  and  Children's  and  Boys'  Clothing  at  lower  prices  than  those  who 
profess  to  be  selling  out,  or  at  special  sales. 

Wool  Batting  for  Quilts,  50c  per  lb. 

CUXLER    BROS.    CO. 

36  riain  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Easter  Novelties 

SOUVENIRS    AND    CARDS. 


HURD'S  LATEST 
STYLES  IN  ^^^ 


Fine  Stationery. 


CANNON'S  NEW  BOOK  STORE,    -     Hand   13  Main  Street. 


SEND  YOUR  FULL  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  :!.TyIrJI?Zl'J.'T.llZ'Z?^ 

a  Lite  Size  Portrait  of  the  late  Prealdent  WUford  Woodruff,  securely  packed  andpostpild.  "DEWEY," 
and  other  heros  of  the  war.  Beautiful  Landscapes,  Fruit,  Flower  and  Uame  pieces  artl»tlcly  colored    any  one 
worth  a  good  bl«  |1.  no  printing  on  them.     We  send  th<-ni  out  simply  as  an  advertlsment  at  less  than  cost 
Your  choice  at  20  cents,  secure  them  now  before  they  are  all  gone,  postpaid  lo  any  address. 
We  make  the  finest  portraits  at  the  lowest  prices,  from  any  Photo. 


J^<i.(±T9^mB 


UXjOlH:    FOR.TP2.jPs.it    CO., 


C«lder'»  Music  Palace.  Salt  Lake  City,   Utah. 


DflYNES  IWU§I6  GOIHPflNy. 

SucocHKorH  lo  DAYXKS  .>t  <"<).\  I/ri';K. 
•>!•«•     THE      L-EKDING      7UVUSIO      DEKUERS.     •>!  «• 
CHICKERING,        ^  Special  Attention  K'iven  to  KSTKY  -| 

FI8HKR  and  .  p|ANOS.  ""*•  O'-'l'^"-  a-.U  I  ORGANS. 

8TKRLINO  j  OrrAIOGUn  n?ltC.  HTKRMNG        I 

J*  Publishers  of  L.  D.  S.  Anthem  Book.  ..* 

J.J.  DAYHES,  Jr.,  Manager.    P.  0.  Box  1090.  -=^?:*— EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 


ggS; 


WAL.L     PAPER 

WE  have  a  magnificent  line  of  this 
season's  patterns.  They  are  beau- 
tiful works  of  art.  Prices  from  15  cts. 
per  double  roll  upwards.  Call  and  in- 
spect our  stock. 
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Salt  Lake  City. 


FURNITURE    CO. 
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Z.  C-  M-  T. 


It  it  well  known  that  thii  famoua  Institution  wai 
originally    organixed    for    the    importation  of 

Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable 
place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and  Dry 
Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  'and  Garments,  Boots,  Shoes 
and  Clsthing,  Carpets  and  Wail  Paper,  Groceries, 
Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery,  Glass, 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the 
intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  OR  RETAIL. 

Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Dtah. T.  G.  WEBBER,  Snperintendent. 

^THE  SECRET  OF  BUYlNGt> 

When  yow  want  the  best  food  on  your  table  you 
most  boy  carefolly  and  economically.  You  must  fefc 
critical  and  parti^olar,  and  yoo  most  insist  on  having 
the  best  the  njarket  affords.  We  are  interested  in 
making  the  happiness  of  yoor  hoosehold  by  supplying 
a  Baking  Powder  which  pots  into  yoor  food  the 
healthful  features,  and  with  health  comes  happiness. 
If  you  are  not  familiar  with  U.  S.  insist  on  having  it 
when  you  go  to  the  grocery  again.  It  is  right,  and 
makes  the  food  right. 


ALL  GKOCERS  SELL  U.  S.  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  PRICES: 

5-oz.  Can,  10c.    8  oz.  Can,  15c.     16-oz.  Can.  25e. 
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1116  U.S.  BaKiflQ  Powder  go.  oi  sail  IM  Giiy 

[WHKN  WRITING   PLKASE   MENTION  THIS  PAPER.] 


